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When we announced in our Magazine for September last the lamented death of 
Dr. M‘All, we devoted several pages to record the leading facts of his honour- 
able life. We are now able, through the kindness of the Rev. James GrirFin, 
to present our readers with the following able portraiture of his character, 
which formed part of a funeral discourse preached by that gentleman at Rush- 
olme Road Chapel, Manchester.— Editor. 


I nave undertaken a task to which I feel myself unequal: the task 
of exhibiting a view of the mind and character of our admirable 
friend. Nevertheless, the imperative dictate of affectionate respect ;— 
my desire to bear my public testimony to the privilege enjoyed by 
the Christian Church in having possessed such a man ;—and my wish 
to offer you, my own people, such reflections on his removal as the 
mournful event may seem to suggest, forbid me to shrink from 
attempting the task. A master’s hand is requisite to draw accurately 
this portrait; a tongue eloquent as his own to speak worthily of this 
theme. Yet the very effort to contemplate the great and the good 
si be not unprofitable. 

have been unhappily prevented from hearing any of the dis- 
courses already delivered on this subject, nor have I seen or heard 
more than a sentence or two of any of them reported.* I am, there- 
fore, somewhat at disadvantage, not being able to present statements 
which, though several times heard by you, would be once more, I 
question not, listened to with pleasure. Yet there is, at least, this 
advantage, that I shall confine my remarks almost exclusively to 
what I have myself personally known of our departed friend. My 
views of him, whether just or otherwise, are founded on intimate 
acquaintance with him for now nine years past; and wherein I may 
not assume to offer my own opinion, get according to the 
testimony of numerous witnesses unquestionably competent to give 
evidence in the case. 


* These eloquent and impressive ‘“‘ Funeral Services’’ have been printed and 
published in an elegant form by Messrs. Hamilton and Co. They consist of 
“‘ The Sermon,” by Dr. Raffles, of Liverpool ; “‘The Address,” by Mr. Ely, of 
Leeds ; and “The Oration at the Grave,” by Mr. James, of Birmingham. We 
cordially recommend them to the notice of our readers. 
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The study of the Creator’s works is a duty, and a most profitable 
one. But in order to render it thus profitable, it is necessary to be 
pursued with the constant recollections that they are the works of 
God we are contemplating ;—that every ray of beauty and of glory 
reflected, prove the visible world is a beam of the divine bright- 
ness ;—a radiant ray shed forth from “‘ the Father of lights.” How 
instructive to study the intellectual and moral creation of God ;— 
human character—man—whom he hath made in his own image, 
especially when that character presents a specimen of the most 
illustrious productions of nature and of grace in combination! 

It has sometimes been remarked of ungodly men of high qualities 
of mind ;—of distinguished intellect and genius, how valuable would 
have been the adherence of such a mind on the side of Christianity ! 
how splendid a trophy of the triumphs of grace would have been a 
spirit thus gifted and endowed; and how powerful a champion of 
divine truth would have been a thinker and a speaker of such an 
order ! 

In the present instance the wish has been realized. To the glori- 
ous catalogue of the master-spirits of the world who have lived and 
laboured and died in the service of the adorable Redeemer, we now 
add the name of our departed friend. 

At an early age Dr. M‘All gave promise of his future intellectual 
distinction, in the display of mental powers of extraordinary cast 
and calibre, exhibiting indications, in varions ways, of an activity, 
vigour, and capacity of intellect unusual in a youth of his years. The 
subsequent development of that intellect has progressively subjugated 
all orders and classes of men who have witnessed the exercise of its 
powers, in admiration and homage. 

The mind of Dr. M‘All was undoubtedly one of the most remark- 
able ever given to man, whether for beauty or grandeur, for elegance 
or strength, all the faculties appearing in fair proportion, and every 
one magnificent. Perceptivity, or apprehensiveness was exquisitely 
keen, instantly and perpetually active, and all but illimitably pene- 
trating. Every object of thought seemed to be discerned on its first 
presentation to the mind in its exact and precise nature, its every 
phase and aspect, its entire and universal relations. It was a per- 
spicacity that looked like intuition. 

The reasoning faculty was remarkable equally for acuteness and 
strength. Capable of abstraction and attention to an amazing degree, 
no process of reasoning of whatever abstruseness, complexity, or 
length, could baffle his mighty powers. Consequently the mathema- 
tical sciences, the demonstrations of natural philosophy, and the yet 
abstruser phenomena of metaphysics, were the clements of strength 
with which he delighted to grapple and contend. His mind seemed 


peculiarly formed for close and severe reasoning. Doubt and diffi- 
culty did but prompt his more eager researches, and tempt the 
resolution of his effort. He delighted in the exertion of his powers ; 
and like the lord of day, beginning his career in mists, but conscious 
that he would throw light on every step of his onward course, with 
him “ he rejoiced as a strong man to run a race.” 

Imagination was luxuriant, but especially sublime; gracefully 
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rich in its creations, but still more grand. His rapid and varied 
associations of thought, aided by an originative faculty inexhaustibly 
fertile and incessantly active, and a memory at once singularly 
retentive and ready, enabling him to draw on his vast stores of know- 
ledge at any emergency, imparted to his conceptions an originality— 
a variety of compass—and a splendour rarely seen equalled ; and, 
perhaps, never excelled. 

With native powers so energetic, it is scarcely surprising that his 
acquirements were vast: Dr. M‘All’s learning was unquestionably 
great. His whole life had been almost uninterruptedly devoted to 
literary pursuits, at least up to the period of his assuming the occu- 
pancy of that important public station which he has just vacated by 
his lamented decease. At about sixteen or seventeen years of age, 
he entered on his collegiate course, studying successively at Axmin- 
ster and Hoxton Academies, and Edinburgh University. At the latter 
college he graduated as Master of Arts. Originally designed for 
the christian ministry, during his progress at Edinburgh, however, 
he hesitated, from conscientious motives, between the sacred pro- 
fession and that of medicine, pursuing, as he himself informed me, 
two distinct courses of study simultaneously—the theological and 
medical sciences in all their branches, besides all that was proper to 
a general education of the most liberal order. And such was his 
success and repntation in the medical department, that the celebrated 
Dr. Thomas Brown urged him to offer himself as a candidate for 
achief professorship in that distinguished medical school. His habits 
of study were, at this time, of a character too fitted to predispose his 
delicate frame to that nervous excitability which ultimately destroyed 
it. He has told me that for five nights and days continuously, with 
the exception only of a few hours interval, he has pursued one topic 
of investigation, keeping himself awake by the application of damp 
cloths to the head. He mentioned this fact with as much regret as I 
heard it ; too well knowing that his enfeebled constitution was already 
giving proofs of the tremendous wrongs it had suffered from such 
efforts. An ambitious ardour fired his soul. And as a literary 
aspirant, he attained his object. 

As a classical scholar, a mathematician, a divine, and a man of 
— polite literature, there is abundant reason to believe he had 

w equals. The extent, profundity, variety, accuracy of his know- 
ledge have astonished all persons,—men themselves profoundly 
learned, who have known him. That medical men should find him 
at home in the several departments, theoretical and practical, of their 
science is not surprising ; but what astonished others was, that they 
could not touch on any of their peculiar professions or employments, 
or subjects of enquiry, without his displaying as much acquaintance 
with each respectively, as if that one had been the sole study of his 
life. This may look like exaggeration to those who did not know 
him, but I know the truth of it from nnmberless instances. The all 
but entire range of classical lore—the fathers—the schoolmen—and 
writers the most recondite and rare, were familiar to him ~—so familiar 
that they were ready for quotation, for argument, for illustration at 


any moment. He was master of several of the primary oriental 
U2 
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languages and dialects, at one time having designed, as he told me, 
to proceed to the East in the character of professor and translator. 

t might have appeared probable, from such a turn of mind, that 
the college and the cloister would be his destination; and perhaps 
had not his conscientious convictions, as a Dissenter, prohibited his 
entering one of the English seats of learning, a fellowship might have 
seduced him away from scenes of more personal and public useful- 
ness. Yet there was one peculiarity that rendered it impossible Dr. 
M‘All should be a mere writer or professional lecturer, and that was 
his unrivalled eloquence. You, yourselves, have been witnesses of 
this, therefore the less needs to be said of it. There was every thing 
combining to place Dr. M‘All among the most distinguished of 
orators: a mien gracefully majestic, a voice mellifluous in the 
extreme, yet full toned and strong, and flexible to all varieties of 
intonation ; elocution—natural, easy, commanding; diction—who 
shall describe it? its richness—its copiousness—its precision—its 
splendour—its endless variety! considering him whether in the 
pulpit or on the platform, his eloquence embraced every style of 
oratory, and with equal mastering in each, didactic—descriptive— 
argumentative —hortatory —pathetic—terrific—play ful—sarcastic— 
and some times, when the place and occasion allowed scope for the 
exercise of his various powers, the commingled emotions produced 
in the audience by one address rose to a tempest of excitement. The 
pulpit was his appropriate sphere. The topics of the christian mi- 
nistry seemed alone fitted to fill his capacious and lofty mind, and to 
kindle the ardour of his seraphic soul. Oh, how did that soul seem 
to revel in the boundlessness and blessedness of these themes! How 
did you sometimes see that universal spirit inflating itself, and ex- 
panding and rising as with supernal inspiration! It was not the 
rapture of mere human genius, but the afflatus of an inspiring 
God. In his highest states of excitement and least premeditated 
effusions, the rapidity of the torrent that rushed along, demanded the 
very closest attention of even the acutest minds to catch a glance of 
the passing thoughts, much more to receive the distinct and full im- 
pression of them. It may be questional how far so much mental 
disturbance and exhaustion as the mass of the hearers must have 
sustained, in consequence as well of their constant astonishment, as 
of their severe attention, could be favourable to general religious 
instruction. It was inexpressibly delightful, however, to find, as 
you often did, the rush of the cataract anon subsiding into a calm 
and gentle flow in peroration of exquisite devotional tenderness, 
soothing the ear with the liquid melody of its cadences, and quieting 
and halfowin every passion of the soul. But, simplicity, it must 
be por ete oo Srey was nota peculiarity of his style. It was never- 
theless all great. I have sometimes thought when hearing him, he 
— be said to resemble in many respects that prince of divines, 
John Howe. With more ardour than the great nonconformist, nor 
moving in the measure of whose stately march, he did seem to me, 
however, to partake largely of some characteristics of his style,—his 
amplitude — his magnificence — his parenthetical involution — his 
strength, as, certainly, in many points ~ resembled him in character. 
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I do think I may, without exaggeration, apply to our friend Dr. 
Johnson’s celebrated description of the author of the ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost.” “ The characteristic quality of his productions was sublimity. 
He sometimes descended to the elegant; but his element was the 
great. He could occasionally invest himself with grace; but his 
natural port was gigantic loftiness. He could please, when pleasure 
was required ; but it was his peculiar power to astonish. He seems 
to have been well acquainted with his own genius, and to have known 
what it was that nature had bestowed upon him more bountifully 
than upon others,—the power of displaying the vast, illuminating 
the splendid, enforcing the awful, darkening the gloomy, and 
aggravating the dreadful.” 

“I have been speaking of his oratory—not his writing. For here, 
where his correct taste, pure even to severity, prescribed the style 
and tone of the composition, he rigidly restrained his tendency to 
expansion, anxious to retain only what was just, perspicuous, and 
strong. If his oratory was gorgeous, his writing was elegant; and 
if the former was more dazzling, the latter was more tersely clear. 
Although such was the more p owt character of his written, as 
compared with his extemporaneous discourses, they will be found, I 
am persuaded, to be distinguished by all the great qualities of his 
noble genius, and must certainly command a high place in the very 
first rank of published pulpit orations. 

It is time that we speak of his personal character, ew as a 
christian minister. I speak of him in this respect, as he appeared 
since his coming to this town, for I had no acquaintance with him 
prior to that period. Character is the general expression, not the 
momentary distortion of the moral features. And the character we 
now refer to is spiritual, exhibiting the lineaments of the new man, 
a character wrought by divine grace, sanctifying natural faculties, 
and contrasting with some and improving other native dispositions. 
I know, and should deem it wrong not to say, that Dr. M‘All was 
naturally of the aspiring and ambitious order of minds: and this dis- 
position might be expected ta be associated with such an intellect as 
his. He could not but be conscious of superiority; perhaps in 
early life he might be too conscious of it for his own comfort and 
reputation. I know all this—and he knew it too, and showed at last 
how strenuously and successfully, by divine power, he had resisted 
the disposition. The less facile the victory, the more noble the 
triumph; and the subjugation of human pride is the last conquest of 
grace. 

One thing for which he was remarkable was his clear and strong 
faith in revelation. Dr. M*‘All was a believer in Christianity. 

His mind was not of an order to take things for granted or upon 
the faith of other people; and in proportion to the greatness of the 
lage of any system and its appearances of probability, would 

e the rigour with which he would investigate credentials and 
evidences. The evidences of Christianity, therefore, had been throygh 
life the subject of his severest enquiries. He could scarcely be 
otherwise than naturally sceptical; and because he was so, he rose 
from the study of the evidences of Christianity with a eonviction of 
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its authenticity and divinity, the more satisfied and assured, since no 
objection had been evaded, no fallacy had eluded him, no point had 
been left unexamined ;—and to his view the moral demonstration of 
its truth amounted to absolute certainty. There was, however, ano- 
ther species of evidence he supremely valued, the experimental 
evidence—the witness in the believer’s own soul, in the sustaining 
and transforming effects of the gospel. In his examinations of 
candidates for ministerial, and especially for missionary work, he 
laid peculiar stress on this kind of evidence, as affording an assurance 
that the correspondent record in the book of revelation, and in the 
heart of the Christian, is divine. It was our happiness to be con. 
vinced by the manifest effects of the Gospel on himself, that his 
‘* faith was of the operation of the Holy Ghost.” It was a belief that 
realized the objects as well as credited the testimony. I never met 
with a Christian who seemed to have a more abiding and vivid sense 
of the reality of the things revealed in Scripture. This was apparent 
not more in his pulpit expositions than in the ordinary tone and 
feeling of his mind. ‘* He” walked ‘as seeing Him who is invisible.” 
He lived under the pressure of the ‘* powers of the world to come.” 

It was the vividness and strength of his belief in spiritual and 
invisible realities that added another characteristic which we par- 
ticularly observed in him—deep religious reverence. Whatever 
temper or behaviour he might, at any time, show towards his fellow 
men, towards the Most High, his spirit, as exhibited in his general 
conversation and conduct, was the most humbly and solemnly 
reverential. He cherished a serious awe of every thing sacred and 
divine, the names, perfections, works, and word of God. No allu- 
sions, nor mode of speaking, nor demeanour that could impair that 
reverence would he tolerate. Never for a moment could you detect 
the indulgence of levity, when engaging or about to engage in sacred 
exercises. He seemed to apprehend, in an unwonted degree, the 
greatness, purity, authority, omniscience of God. During my 
acquaintance with him, I have often reflected on the sincere con- 
sistency of his conduct with the spirit of the first sermon I ever 
heard him preach at Manchester, from the solemn words, ‘* Hallowed 
be thy name.” 

I have mentioned his evident religious sincerity. The truth is, 
so remote was he from hypocrisy in matters of religion—so much 
did he hate it—that his outward and public manifestation of character 
presented him, I am disposed to think, in his least favourable aspect. 
But there was nothing to conceal, and, therefore, there was nothing 
to assume. Yet though his intimate associates alone could properly 
judge of his piety,—and they consider it of the most elevated pm wat 
for all that belonged to high-toned, honourable, pure, upright, moral 
character, it needs not be said, he was beyond all suspicion, he was 
better than ever he professed to be. What he said in his funeral 
sermon for Mr. Roby, we cen unhesitatingly say of him. ‘* You 
haye seen at least one professing Christian, who you know was not a 
hypocrite.” His moral character stood in the very sun-light of 
heaven, and before human eyes was without the shadow of a spot. 

At the risk of becoming tedious, or of being: thought unduly 
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eulogistic, I cannot forbear to mention his devotional spirit. He 
was a man, I have good reason to believe, of eminent prayerfulness. 
I refer to his domestic and social devotions, at the seasons of which 
his brethren in the ministry have enjoyed frequent opportunities of 
worshipping with him. At our ministerial conferences, which we 
held at each other’s house in rotation, the maintenance of the devo- 
tional character of the meetings was in a great degree owing to him- 
self. He seemed always ready for prayer; and the heavenly unction 
with which his lips were bathed, at all times told how near was his 
accustomed intercourse with God. Besides the copiousness and 
exquisite beauty of the diction of his supplications, which might be 
naturally expected, there was so much simplicity, child-like affiance, 
holy breathing of desire, rich, lowly prostration before the Divine 
Majesty, united with such affecting recoguition of the paternal 
love of God in Christ—it drew you to the Most High with such 
mingled awe and confidence, and disclosed so naturally your every 
feeling,—that that mind must have been most sadly undevout that 
did not feel it had been introduced, for awhile, at least, into the 
holiest of all! Who ever heard him in social prayer that did not 
feel, ‘* This is the gate of heaven?” As an illustration of his habit of 
devotion, and to show how he valued the prayers of the righteous, 
let me remind you of the fact mentioned recently by Mr. Knill. 
Being on some occasion in this town, Dr. M‘AII sent for him to his 
house; and after conversation on christian character and the work 
of the ministry, he said, ‘‘ I have requested to see you, brother, that 
you may pray for me; let us go up into my study, and you shall 
pray for me.” 

His whole soul was consecrated to the ministry of the gospel ; and 
with increasing intensity of interest in later years. When in com- 
pany with his brethren, conversation always turned on this subject. 
As he advanced in life, his views of its awful importance, immense 
difficulties, and tremendous responsibilities, became so serious as to 
distress and appal his spirit. His standard of spiritual fitness for the 
ministerial ofice—now constantly before his eyes—was, at least as 
high as any he had ever contemplated of intellectual qualification. 
And with the same restless eagerness did he now aim at conformity 
to the one, as he had before sought attainment to the other. The 
account he must finally render of his stewardship appeared to me to 
be never absent from his thoughts ; and often has he said, ‘‘ The al- 
most only consideration that bears me on in my ministry is, that 
‘necessity is laid’ upon me, and woe is me if I preach not the 
gospel.” ‘*Oh,” he has again and again repeated to me with an 
emotion of almost distress, ‘‘I care nothing what people may think 
or say of my abilities, if I may but be useful to souls,’—and once, 
with a kind of swelling indignation, ‘God knows I do not want 
their applause—JI want their salvation.” An elder minister of this 
town has recently stated that the Doctor, not long since, used words 
to him precisely similar. Nor, indeed, could any clerical friend who 
was favoured with his intimate intercourse, fail to perceive that he 
was panting with unutterable desire for the salvation of souls. His 
enquiries respecting modes of practical usefulness, styles of preaching 
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most calculated for general profit, and whatever might tend to con- 
stitute an efficient ministry, were incessant. I have gathered from 
him in the privacy of conversation, that whole hours, of many nights 
successively, have been spent in prayers and tears on behalf of the 
people of his charge, and on his own account as their pastor. And 
now that he is no longer with us, and desiring, as I do, that we may 
all derive advantage from the remembrance of his holy example—I 
feel no hesitation in disclosing these facts. And I am sure that all 
my beloved brethren could state similar facts. We can never forget 
how often, at our social meetings, he would ask for that fine hymn of 
Doddridge to be sung—the ordination hymn—and with what 
emphasis he would read it, beginning 
‘¢ Let Zion’s watchmen all awake, 
And take the alarm they give;” 


and that other by the same writer, 


“* Arise, my tenderest thoughts arise, 
To torrents melt my streaming eyes ; 
And thou, my heart, with anguish feel, 
Those evils which thou canst not heal.” 


His soul was in unison with the tone of these fine compositions, 
He was now breathing the spirit of their lovely author, and of Pay- 
son, and of Martyn, and of Baxter, and of Paul. 

A lovely trait in his character was his affection for his brethren. 


He loved them as a brother, and took an affectionate interest in all 
their concerns, especially in their spiritual and ministerial pros- 

erity. It was mainly from him that our fraternal conferences 
in this town, and the larger ministerial convocations in the county 
took their rise. And on those latter occasions frequently was the 
remark made by elder and younger ministers, ‘‘ We always looked 
at Dr. M‘All with reverence, but now rather we feel that we love 
him.”’ He was an honourable, generous, faithful friend. His respect 
and affection, shown at all times towards the elder and most pious of 
his brethren in the county, was exceedingly lovely. He listened to 
their remarks on christian experience, and ministerial character and 
work, with the docility a | gratitude of a child. Sincerity, in- 
tegrity, and good sense, would always win his attention and esteem. 
In fact, aa goodness was his delight wherever he found it. If 
ever he had been prone, in his admiration of intellectual greatness, 
to undervalue moral worth, that tendency of mind had wholly left 
him some years previous to his decease. He now not only saw more 
clearly that a high degree of goodness implies in its possessor no 
mean proportion of intellectual greatness, but he loved that good- 
ness for its own sake. His soul was meetly prepared to receive the 
full impression of ‘‘ the beauties of holiness.” 

With such qualities of mind and heart, it was not surprising that 
his influence was great. The influence of his ministry was great, 
attracting a class of persons in large numbers, whom it was very 
desirable to draw to an evangelical ministry, intelligent, thinking 
men; I mean visitors or residents in the town, not statedly of his 
own congregation. Among that large congregation itself, in very 
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many instances, the seal of divine approbation has been given to his 
labours, in the conversion of their souls unto God. Oh, that his 
death may, under divine grace, accomplish even more than his life! 
The influence of his character was very powerful; it was that of a 
great man and sincere christian. If there was any thing in his per- 
sonal demeanour that repelled the timid, there was every thing to 
awe the flippant and licentious. The scoffer’s ribald wit could have 
no play on him. The very name of M‘All * put to silence the 
gainsaying of feolish men.” ‘* When the ear heard him, then it 
blessed him ; and when the eye saw him, it gave witness to him.” 
Among the ministers of his own denomination, his influence was 
paramount throughout the county. The deference paid to his cha- 
racter and talents was cheerful, affectionate, universal. We had 
confidence in his wisdom, prudence, honour, piety. His public and 
occasional ministrations instructed and profited us; his presence 
hallowed and gladdened our social scenes; his counsels powerfully 
aided us in deliberation; his example stimulated and encouraged 
us; his prayers elevated and cheered us. 

His loss is a public calamity. The church generally deplores it. 
But I am persuaded it will be most deeply felt by his ministerial 
brethren. We often regretted, during his life, that he could not be 
induced to give circulation, by means of the press, to those trans- 
cendant productions of his pen, which he so frequently addressed to 
the ministers and churches on seasons of special convocation, such as 
ordination or missionary services, and many other public occasions. 
I suspect it was his extreme sensitiveness of public opinion, together 
with that high standard of literary excellence which he had placed 
before him, that made him shrink from appearing as an author. 
We equally regretted that, owing, perhaps, partly to the same causes, 
and partly to his distaste of public excitement, he should retire, so 
much as he did, from spheres of service which we believe he would 
have occupied with unparalleled advantage to the interests of 
truth and of the Redeemer’s kingdom. But his physical and mental 
frame was of an exquisitely refined and sensitive cast ; and, therefore, 
though his moral courage was indomitable, he shrank from contact 
with those grosser and disturbed elements which mingle themselves 
up with the strife of the contending systems and opinions of the day. 
His temperament of soul partook largely of the spiritual and celestial, 
and brooked but ill all adhesions of the earthly. And now-he isa 
disembodied spirit—all holy, and joyous and free ! 

And how softly and sweetly did he decline and die! We could 
not believe he would die: at least, we thought it surely, not possible 
he would be removed from us so soon. We did not see the flame 
that was consuming him. It was my misfortune to be from home 
during the last month of his precious life, and to be precluded, 
therefore, from seeing him at the close. How privileged were they 
who witnessed the triumphs displayed in his character during his 
last illness;—his believing, serious, holy recognition of the great 
evangelical, saving truths of the Bible; his humble confessions 
of worthlessness and guilt;—his solemn testimony of exclusive 
dependence on free grace through the atonement of the Divine 
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Redeemer ;—his deep submission to the righteous will of his hea- 
venly Father—‘ I am a potsherd of the earth; but a potsherd that 
has ceased to strive with its Maker.” His gratitude, his tender- 
ness, his placidity in great anguish of body, his affectionate concern 
for the souls of others, evinced in that manly and christian address 
to his medical attendants, wherein he bore so impressive a testimony 
to the truth and preciousness of the Gospel of Jesus Christ; and 
evinced also in that most pathetic appeal to a young friend, to whom 
he said, ** Now fix your eye on mine, and give me a promise that 
you will meet me at the right hand of Christ.” 

Farewell, honoured brother! farewell, sainted friend! we will 
cherish thy memory ; we will pray for the spirit that invested thee; 
we will aspire to track thy luminous pathway, as thou didst pursue 
thy Redeemer’s, to glory! 

This mournful event suggests to us some appropriate duties. The 
first is, that of enquiry and humiliation. Why has so eminent a 
servant of the Lord Jesus, in the maturity of his age and his cha- 
racter and his meetness for his work, been removed? Why has this 
‘¢ burning and shining light” in the church been so early extinguish- 
ed? The Sovereign Ruler giveth not account of any of his matters ; 
nor do we presume to enquire into reasons that are solely with him- 
self, and to be disclosed, perhaps, only in eternity ; but must we not 
think that God is contending against us in an event like this? Is 
he not covering himself with a cloud, and robing himself in judg- 
ment in this sad dispensation? And why 2 ? Perhaps we did not suf- 
ficiently profit by the character and ministrations of our departed 
friend; and the Lord would resume the precious gift, which, how- 
ever estimated, was not duly improved. Perhaps we idolized the 
creature ; and Christ would remove the object that obstructed the 
rays of his own glory. Perhaps we trusted to the arm of flesh; 
and the Lord has bid it wither, that we may lean only on his own. 
Perhaps we were prone to think his continnance was necessary to 
the maintenance of Christ’s 8 cause ; and the Lord will teach us that 
he has no need of him or any instrument, “ that if we glory we 
should glory only inthe Lord.” 

A second duty is that of condolence and of sympathy. We offer it 
to the bereaved widow and son. May the Almighty God be her 
stay and consolation! May his honoured father’s mantle fall upon 
the youth! 

With the bereaved church we sympathise. Their situation is very 
serious and affecting. Never did responsibility greater, rest on any 
than now devolves on the leaders of that mourning church. Much 
wisdom and grace do they need to guide them in the selection of a 
successor to our departed friend, and in this their responsible duty 
they will be aided by the prayers of the churches around, and of all 
who love Zion. 

And while we pray, let us hope and resolve. We have sus- 
tained a great loss, but not an irreparable one ; it is the loss but of a 
human instrument. ‘ The Lord liveth.” The Redeemer still walks 
among the golden candlesticks, and says, as he calls our attention to 
himself, ** All power is given unto me in heaven and on earth.” 
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REMINISCENCES OF AMERICA. 


No. VIII.—Revivat Preacuers. 


Ix prosecuting a journey across the Green and the White Moun- 
tains, I arrived, on a Saturday evening, at a village on the northern 
boundary of New Hampshire, where a protracted meeting was 
being held. Hearing, at the inn, that the people had assembled in 
the meeting-house for prayer, about an hour before, I immediately 

roceeded thither. There were not probably more than twenty indi- 
viduals present, and the minister who was conducting the meeting 
appeared just to have finished reading the ninth chapter of Daniel, 
upon which he was commenting. I afterwards learnt that the 
church was without a pastor; but having called, or invited, a young 
man to take the oversight of them, it was considered advisable to 
hold a protracted meeting some time previous to his installation, 
and for this purpose they had invited to their aid, from the neigh- 
bouring state of Vermont, a minister who was familiar with the 
mode of conducting such meetings. This individual having finished 
his address, was followed by one of his deacons, who had accom- 
panied him. The address of the minister was on the subject of 
prayer, that of the deacon on personal religion. The minister again 
rose, and, in a manner calculated to excite the ridicule of any so 
disposed, called upon the people in the following terms, Often re- 
peated: ‘* Now my friends, what do you want us to pray for? 
Only tell us, and it shall be done. Have any of you any thing you 
wish us to pray for—either for yourselves or your friends? Only 
tell us, and it shall be done.” This style of address was kept up for 
some time, at the end of which, two or three persons having ex- 
pressed a wish that the congregation would unite in prayer on their 
behalf, the deacon referred to engaged in prayer. 

The minister again addressed the people, and repeated his call 
upon them, and stated that an opportunity would now be afforded 
for any one present to make any communication to the meeting, or 
to engage in prayer, and he appeared to me to use language stronger 
than he was warranted in condemnation of those who might not 
come forward. No one rose, at which he seemed to be disap- 
pointed, and, as a last resource, he required all who wished to be 
— for to rise; upon which almost the whole congregation rose. 

rayer having been offered, the meeting was dismissed. The next 
meeting was held the following morning, at nine o’clock, and being 
Sabbath, the attendance was much more numerous. I could not 
approve of many of the means employed, yet it was evident that 
good was doing, and therein I rejoiced. It was a much more 
solemn meeting than that of the preceding evening; but still there 
was a want of solemnity in the address of the minister officiating. 
Though strongly disapproving of the way in which things were con- 
ducted, I was much interested in several of the requests preferred 
by individuals desiring the prayers of the congregation. One man, 
rather past the middle age, requested the congregation to join him 
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in thanking God for the conversion of seven of the members of his 
family, and in praying for the conversion of the other two. Before 
he could resume his seat, the minister enquired of him who the two 
members of his family referred to were. With considerable hesita. 
tion, the man replied that ‘‘ one was his son.” ‘¢ And the other?” 
Finding silence impossible, he had to tell that the other was his 
companion—meaning his wife. ‘ Are either of these individuals 
present ?” was next demanded. With great unwillingness the man 
replied that his wife was in the meeting-house. ‘ If she acquiesce 
in the wish expressed by her husband, let her stand up,” was the 
reply of the minister; and the poor woman was thus, as it were, 
compelled to stand up, and thereby declare herself in an unconverted 
state, but desirous of salvation. A father next rose, and desired the 
prayers of the congregation for the conversion of his children, who 
were all young, and seated in the pew beside him. The mother of 
the same family also rose, and requested the prayers of the congre- 
gation, that she might be enabled to perform a parent’s duty to her 
offspring in training them for the service of God upon earth, and 
his praise in heaven. The wish of the parents was then explained to 
the children, and they rose to testify their acquiescence in their 
parents’ request. A little girl, apparently about seven or eight 
years of age, then rose, and said, in a tone which rendered her com- 
munication inaudible to all but those immediately around her, by 
one of whom her request was repeated to the congregation, and all 
listened with breathless attention while, at the desire of the minister, 
she again repeated her statement, which was, that ‘‘ she hoped she 
had loved her Saviour for a year past, and wished them to pray that 
she might love him more, and that her little sister might be enabled 
to give up her heart also to Christ.” The wish was explained to 
the little sister, who, on hearing it, stood up in token of acquies- 
cence. Of the prudence of the measure I say nothing. But oh, it 
was a lovely and an affecting sight to see two sisters stand up in 
such circumstances! That a vast influence is obtained by thus com- 

elling individuals to commit themselves, must be evident; that it 
is uniformly employed for good I believe is almost equally certain; 
but I do not think it was the way in which our Saviour acted, and 
though he may bless, it by no means follows that he approves of 
such measures. Prayer having been offered, and a very pressing, 
I may say urgent, appeal being made to all who had any thing to 
communicate, to come forward and make their communication, I 
considered it my duty to rise. I had hitherto sat a spectator, silent 
and unknown. Without giving any intimation of who I was, I 
suggested the propriety of praying for two classes of individnals for 
whom prayer had not yet been offered; those who never prayed for 
themselves, and such as might be present and desirous of being 
prayed for, but had heen prevented by bashfulness or some other 
cause, from expressing their desire. Having been requested to lead 
in prayer, I prayed for both of these classes, and also for any who 
might have been led by improper motives either to express a desire 
which they did not feel for the prayers of their fellow-worshippers, 
or to stand up and signify an acquiescence which they did not feel. 
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Immediately after I had concluded, the minister ascended the pulpit 
to conduct the regular worship of the day. At his request I accom- 
panied him, and conducted the first, or rather second, prayer, as 
ublic worship is generally, in the states which I visited, com- 
menced with prayer, which on this occasion was offered by the 
deacon referred to. 

The sermon, which was in no way extraordinary, was on 1 Kings 
xviii. 21. ** How long halt ye between two opinions?” and consisted 
of an address on the importance of each ascertaining whether he be 
on the Lord’s side. I was tlien called on to conclude the service 
with prayer. Intimation was then made that all who were “ in- 
terested in religion,” or had ‘* obtained hope,” or who wished private 
conversation on the subject of religion, should assemble in the 
lecture-room, or school-room, immediately after the benediction was 
pronounced. The school-room, capable of accommodating about 
fifty persons, was soon filled. It was a solemn season. Religion 
appeared to have been on the decline, and I do hope that this was 
‘as the beginning of days” unto many. Still there were many things 
which to me appeared unjustifiable. One individual rose, and 
acknowledged his fear that, though a professed Christian, he had 
done more harm than good to the cause of Christ; that he had 
been in a backsliding state ; that he had known it, but concealed it ; 
that he had thus deceived his fellow-members, but he could not 
deceive himself, nor his God; and that now he was determined, 
with the help of the Almighty, to continue so no longer. A solemn 


panse ensued ; all must have felt deeply. After being seated for a 
short time, which was spent by all in unbroken silence, he arose, 
and in an authoritative tone, said, ‘‘ I now call upon any individual 
present, who may be conscious that he is in a similar state, to arise 


> 


and make a similar confession.” This was immediately caught hold 
of by the presiding minister, who urged it with such effect, that ene 
or two individuals rose and made similar declarations, in a spirit 
of which I could not disapprove. It was in prayer, rather than 
preaching, that they appeared to me to exceed the bounds of de- 
corum. The appeals made to the people were solemn, searching 
appeals—appeals made as in sight of God; but when these failed, 
there seemed an attempt to effect by prayer what they could not do 
by persuasion, so that while the glory was professedly given to God, 
there seemed a lurking desire to be able to say, ‘* My prayers,” or, 
in other words, ‘“‘ I, did it.’ The presiding minister gave the 
people the following injunction at the meeting in the school-room, 
** Now you pray, and I’ll converse,” as if making arrangements for 
some transaction in which each had a part to perform, and to which 
alone he had to attend. In prayer the deacon told Jehovah, “ If 
we do not pray, all these must perish.” At this I was startled ; 
but I was still more so on hearing the minister call the attention of 
the congregation to the case of a woman with whom he was engaged 
in conversation, and who was guilty, he said, of one of the greatest 
blasphemies which could be uttered out of hell. Of course all were 
attention, and I at least was surprised, when it was announced that 
she said ‘she wished, but could not give up her heart to Christ.” 
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The poor woman, distressed by such a charge, cried out in the 
meeting, ‘‘ Sir, it isso. I do wish to give my heart to Christ, but 
I cannot.” But this only brought against her a repetition of the 
charge of blasphemy. Such extravagances ought to be traced to 
the individual, not to the system; and it is simply because this was 
the only meeting of the kind which came under my own observation, 
that I consider it right to mention them. 

An hour having been spent in conversation and prayer, those who 
had it in their power were requested to meet for prayer in the 
church. I hurried home and dined, and returning, found that 
several had assembled for prayer, which was continued for nearly 
half an hour, when, the time for afternoon service having arrived, 
I was solicited to preach. I agreed to deliver a short address, 
This done, the minister made a few remarks, after which the service 
was concluded in the usual way. 

In an hour and half they again met, when I had an opportu- 
nity of communicating some missionary intelligence, which seemed 
to excite considerable interest. 

Two meetings for prayer were to be held in the evening, in dif- 
ferent districts of the township, when the sun was ‘an hour high,” 
that is, an hour before sun-set ; and on the following day a meeting 
for prayer was to be held at ten o’clock, and public worship at one; 
but as I left at five o’clock in the morning, I had no opportunity of 
hearing the result of these meetings.. No period had been fixed 
for their continuance; in this they were to be guided by circum- 
stances. 

As already noticed, the individual presiding was not the pastor of 
the church. He had expected other assistance; in this he had been 
disappointed, but he hoped that a Baptist brother would help him on 
Monday. I never heard any complaint from the people, but it 
seemed to me that such measures as he pursued could not possibly 
meet every case, nor perhaps could this be expected by any means. 
At the morning prayer-meeting I was seated next to an aged 
woman, bathed in tears, and apparently desirous of making some 
communication, distressed by the fear that guilt would be incurred 
if she did not, and yet she was unable to overcome a natural repug- 
nance towards a public declaration of her feelings. It was to her 
and others who might be similarly circumstanced that I had refer- 
ence in my suggestion to the meeting. 

In the course of the afternoon the landlady of the inn in which I 
lodged came to me, to request that I would mention that she wished 
the prayers of the congregation that she might be enabled so to live 
as to gain over her husband, who was not a professor of religion, but 
besought me not to mention her name. 

Protracted meetings are usually much more solemn, but from all 
I could learn, this was a fair specimen of the way in which such 
meetings are generally conducted, by a class of itinerant evangelists, 
who have assumed the name of Revival Preachers. There was 
much of what such ministers as Mr. Nettleton and others, whose 
labours have been greatly blessed of the Lord in seasons of revival, 
disapprove, and against which he and others have publicly protested. 
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There was, at the same time, much less extravagance than is some- 
times to be seen at such meetings—extravagances which have follow- 
ed the most extensive revivals of religion, from that which occurred 
in the days of Edwards to the present time; extravagances adopted 
by individuals who have determined to make for themselves a name, 
and to stand at nothing in endeavouring to attain their object ; men 
of whom, at the same time, I believe the Apostle of the Gentiles 
would have declared, ‘* I bear them record that they have a zeal for 
God, but not according to knowledge.” 

They are extravagances which are peculiar to no country, and to 
no time. It is unnecessary to refer to the days of the Commonwealth 
in England and to those of the Covenanters in Scotland. Inour own 
day Britain has witnessed extravagances mixed up with the religious 
observances of her sons, equalling any thing which has appeared 
amidst transatlantic churches. And language more strongly con- 
demnatory of such practices could scarcely be employed than has 
been adopted by the ministers of America, and by those of them 
too whose hearts are known to be set upon the revival of religion 
in the land. 

In reference to such measures, the Rev. O. Beecher, in 1827, 
thus sounded the alarm :— 

“The importance of the soul and eternity is such as that good 
men, in a revival, are apt to feel, no matter what is said or done, 
provided sinners are awakened and saved. But it ought to be re- 
membered, that though the immediate result of such courses of 
conduct may be the salvation of some souls, the general and more 
abiding result may be the ruin of a thousand souls destroyed by this 
conduct, to one saved by it. Hence our Saviour introduced the 
gospel dispensation gradually, as the mind of man could bear it, 
not putting new wine into old bottles: and hence, too, Davenport, 
disregarding the general consequences of his conduct, and intent 
only on its immediate result, though he saved a few, doubtless en- 
tailed moral desolation, and darkness, and death, upon thousands of 
unborn generations. In a single hour, in this city | Boston], he said 
and did what had the effect to interrupt, in the midst an auspicious 
revival, and commenced a captivity which has continued for more 
than seventy years. Insomuch that, were not the compassion of 
God, through Christ, infinite, and repentance available, good had it 
been for that man, and for New England, if he had never been 
born. To some of the consequences of a revival, conducted under 
such auspices as I have described, I beg leave now to call your 
attention. 

“* It will become more and more exceptionable. Urged by cir- 
cumstances, men sill do things which, if in the beginning they had 
been predicted, they would have said, ‘ Are thy servants dogs, that 
we should do such things?’ By degrees, however, all landmarks 
will be removed, and what was once regarded as important, will be 
set at nonght; and what would once have produced horror, will be 
done fearlessly. There is nothing to which the minds of good men, 
when once past the bounds of sound discretion, and launched on 
the ocean of feeling and experiment, may not come to. But the 
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evil which may flow from those who commence these aberrations is 
but a drop of the bucket in the ocean of disorder and misrule to 
which they may open the door. There is nothing so terrible and 
unmanageable as the fire of whirlwind of the human passion, when 
once kindled by misguided zeal, and sanctioned by conscience, and 
the idea of being reviled and persecuted for doing God service. 
Like the cave of Molus, or the gate of Pandemonium, a single arm 
may suffice to let out the storm. But when once the atmosphere is 
put in motion, no human power can stop it until it has exhausted 
its fury in works of moral desolation. They who did the deed may 
repent of it early, and stretch out impotent hands to stay the evil, 
and weep over the desolation, without being able to repair it. The 
restoration of Davenport to sanity, and his subsequent confession, 
did not repair the moral desolation which his conduct and principles 
had made. 

‘«¢ Another of the evils to be apprehended, is the opposition on the 
part of good men, and a consequent disunion of the churches by a 
civil war. The peculiarities of the system I have recognised cannot 
go through the churches without opposition. Splendid by its early 
power, many have yielded to it who disapproved, for fear they 
might quench the Spirit; and many have been silent, because they 
feared that they might speak against a work of God. But when 
the work shall have given out its distinct character, and put off the 
nature of love and gentleness, &c. and put on those of wrath and 
strife; when other reformers shall hasten on to new discoveries, 
and surpass their predecessors as much as these surpassed others, 
and denounce them as they denounce those who could not go with 
them; when stripling imitators of pious men, having nothing in 
common with them but their imprudence, without their age and 
moral power, shall go forth to outrage humanity and caricature 
revivals of religion, then will these irregularities be met, and then 
the collision will be keen and dreadful. For in every church there 
is wood, hay, and stubble, which will be sure to take fire on the 
wrong side. All your periodical Christians, who sleep from one 
revival to another, will be sure to blaze out now; while judicious 
ministers, and the more judicious part of the church, will be des- 
tined to stand like the bush in the midst of the flames; while these 
periodical Christians will make up, by present zeal, for their past 
stupidity. The converts, too, will catch the same spirit, and go 
forth to catechise aged Christians, and wonder why old saints don’t 
sing, and make the heavenly arches ring, as they do; and then shall 
come to pass that which was spoken by Isaiah the prophet, as the 
destruction of human society and the consummation of divine wrath 
upon man, when children shall be princes in the church, and babes 
shall rule over her, and the child shall behave himself proudly 
against the ancient, and the base against the honourable. All forms 
of error will grow rank from the aliment of such violence done to 
the laws of humanity and to the laws of God. 

** Another thing to be feared is, that meeting in their career with 
the most determined opposition from educated ministers, and col- 
leges, and seminaries, all these in succession would be denounced 
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and held up as objects of popular odium, and a host of ardent, in- 
experienced, impudent, young men be poured out, as from the hives 
of the north, to obliterate civilization, and roll back the wheels of 
time to semi-barbarism ; until New England of the West should be 
burnt over, and religion disgraced and trodden down, as in some 
parts of New England it was done eighty years ago, when laymen 
and women, Indians and negroes, male and female, preached and 
prayed, and exhorted, until confusion itself became confounded. 
There is nothing so powerful as the many waters of human passion, 
and nothing so terrible as the overflowing of such a scourge, and a 
dispensation so calamitous would be more intolerable, as it is so 
utterly needless, and would come so unexpectedly in the very dawn- 
ing of a bright day. 

*‘ In New England revivals are becoming more frequent in the 
same places, and more general in their extent. There seems to be a 
joyful and rapid spread of the work of God; but one overflowing 
of a violent, ungoverned revival would snatch the victory from 
truth, and throw revivals back at least fifty years. It would be the 
greatest calamity that could befall this young empire. The perver- 
sion of the popular taste, and the extinction of the popular prejudice 
against learning and a learned ministry, where an enlightened 
public sentiment, coupled with enlightened piety, is our all, would 
be to us, nearly, what the incursions of the northern barbarians were 
to the Roman empire. It would stop all our improvements, and 
throw us back in civilization, science, and religion, at least a whole 
century. It would constitute an era of calamity never to be for- 
gotten, and be referred to by future historians as the dark age of 
our republic. There are parts of our nation, to which I might refer 
you, which were burnt over by such a revival some twenty years 
ago, where the abiding evils may still be seen in the state which has 
followed. And these, too, with all their extravagances of falling, 
and groaning, and laughing, and jumping, and dancing, were re- 
garded by many, and by some very good men, as a new dispensation 
of the Spirit—a new mode of conducting revivals with power; and 
those who rode on the foremost waves thought themselves to be, and 
were thought to be, raised up to be reformers in their day. Oh, my 
brother, if a victorious army should overflow and lay us waste, or if 
a fire should pass over and lay every dwelling in our land in ashes, 
it would be a blessing to be coveted with thanksgiving, in comparison 
to the moral desolation of one ungoverned revival of religion, for 
physical evils can be speedily repaired, but the desolation of moral 
causes is deep and abiding.” 

The things complained of then were the hasty recognition of per- 
sons as converted upon their own declaration, without interrogation 
or evidence; the assuming, without sufficient proofs, that persons 
are unconverted, and the application to them of harsh and provoking 
epithets ; the public praying of females in promiscuous assemblies ; 
bold or impudent expressions in the ardour of preaching, or under 
the provocation of opposition; or in the delirious exaltation of 
spiritual pride; and language of unbecoming familiarity with God 
in prayer ; a self-sufficient and daring state of mind, which is reck- 
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less of consequences ; and the opinion that success is an evidence of 
the divine approbation. As feared, the effects have been such as 
are eer by good men of various denominations; and I was 
told by a minister whose labours have been very much blessed in 
the conversion of sinners—** Such is now the state of things in 
many quarters, that when favoured with a season of reviving and 
refreshing, we do not call it a revival, but simply say that our con- 
gregations are in an interesting state. The name revival has become 
conventional. It has been diverted from what it was originally em- 
ployed to denote, and applied to something very different; and lest 
we should countenance this, or be misunderstood, we give up the 
name. We do not consider that a season of excitement is a revival, 
and instead of being informed how many conversions a revival 
preacher effects in a day, we should like to know how many indi- 
viduals, supposed to have experienced the change, continne steadfast 
for a year.” 

Great complaints were made against these revival preachers by 
the settled pastors, and that by individuals whose zeal for God is 
too well known to allow their motives to be suspected. Wherever 
these individuals have gone, the peace and harmony of churches have 
been disturbed. ‘* The ship, pressed by mighty winds upon the 
mountain wave, needs a keen eye and a vigorous arm, as a slight 
movement of sail or helm may produce instantaneous shipwreck ;” 
and in a season of great excitement the steady guardianship of a 


settled — seems to be peculiarly requisite, but as soon as the 


youthful preacher makes his appearance the pastor is superseded. 
The appointment of hours and places of meeting, the order of pro- 
cedure, every thing is taken out of the hands of the pastor of the 
flock. The temporary authority of the licensed pilot is not more 
unlimited than that of the revival preacher. His powers of excite- 
ment are, it may be, soon exhausted, and he retires from the place, 
carrying with him the admiration and affections of the flock, and 
the pastor, finding it impossible to gratify the new raging thirst of 
his people for excitement, is, it may be, soon under the necessity of 
resigning his charge. 

It was in consequence of the frequent recurrence of such and 
similar effects, that, in 1836, the General Pastoral Association of 
Connecticut, after full, free, and prayerful discussion, unanimously 
adopted the following resolutions :— 

** 1. Resolved, That while this General Association appreciate, 
and would maintain at all hazards, the unrestricted liberty of speech 
and the press, and while they fully recognise their own and every 
man’s duty to prove all things, and their own and every man’s re- 
sponsibility to God in relation to the reception of the truth, they do 
not admit an obligation upon the community to hear or read all that 
associations or individuals may volunteer to speak or print, or an 
obligation on the pastors of the churches to adiit into their pulpits 
all the preachers or speakers who may desire to address the people, 
or in any other ways, directly or indirectly, to facilitate the promul- 
gation in the community of sentiments which are in their view of an 
erroneous or questionable character. 
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« 2. Resolved, That the operations of itinerant agents and lec- 
turers attempting to enlighten the churches in respect to particular 

points of christian doctrine and of christian morals, and to control 

the religious sentiment of the community on topics which fall most 

appropriately within the sphere of pastoral instruction and of pas- 

toral discretion, as to time and manner, without the advice and con- 

sent of the pastors and regular ecclesiastical bodies, is an unautho- 

rized interference with the rights, duties, and discretion of the stated 

ministry ; dangerous to the influence of the pastoral office, and fatal 

to the peace and good order of the churches. 

«© 3. Resolved, That the existence in the churches of an order of 
itinerating evangelists, devoted especially to the business of excite- 
ment, and to the promotion of revivals, cannot be reconciled with 
the respect and influence which are indispensable to the usefulness 
and stability of the stated ministry, to the harmony of the ecclesi- 
astical action in the churches, and to the steady and accumulating 
influence of the gospel and its institutions, and to purity in doctrine 
and discretion in action. 

“© 4, Resolved, That regarding the present as a critical period in 
relation to the peace, purity, and liberty of our churches, and the 
efficiency of the pastoral office, we do recommend to ministers and 
churches to discountenance such innovations as have been referred 
to in these resolutions, and we consider ourselves bound to sustain 
each other and the churches in standing against all these invasions 
on our ecclesiastical order. 

“‘ In adopting these resolutions, we have been influenced, we 
trust, in no inconsiderable degree, by the love and fear of Him 
whose public ministers we are, and whom it is our hearts’ desire to 
serve effectually in the gospel which has been committed to us in 
our unworthiness. We trust, also, that in this matter we have 
deeply felt our responsibility, both to Christ and to those favoured 
and beloved churches over which he has-made us overseers; and we 
know that we have been moved by a lively solicitude for the welfare 
of your souls, and of the souls of those of your children and neigh- 
bours who are yet strangers to the renewing grace of God. We 
have mingled our tears as we have sat around the table of our Lord 
in this holy convocation ; we have wept as we remembered our Zion 
in its present low estate, almost deserted of those special visitations 
of the Holy Spirit which, during all the past period of our personal 
ministrations, have been shed down from heaven upon some of these 
churches, or upon others, in an almost uninterrupted stream of 
mercy. We have been led with self-abasement and prayer to ask, 
Is there not a cause? And among other things already referred to 
in this letter, which seem to have grieved the Spirit of God, we can- 
not but give a prominent place to that system of blind excitement, of 
rashly adventurous experiment, and of unadvised innovation, which 
has of late been so developed in many portions of our country, and 
which is beginning to touch upon us with its agitating influences. 

«In the mercy of God our churches have been saved, as yet, from 
the worst outbreakings of this evil; but you are not ignorant of the 
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fact, which has been confirmed to us in these deliberations by bre- 
thren present from other portions of our country, that in some 
churches not far distant from our own, and between whom and us 
there must needs be, and ought to be, a close community of sympathy 
and experience, great disasters have been experienced from these 
invasions upon order. We have before us, then, such illustrations 
of the evils referred to, of their origin, their course, and their con- 
sequences, as force upon us the conviction that we, in our turn, shall, 
sooner or later, be overrun, unless, by the blessing of God upon our 
timely endeavours to obtain an enlightened and cordial agreement 
in sentiment and action among ourselves, as a body of pastors and 
churches, this heritage of the Lord may be saved from reproach. 
We ask then, brethren, that you will give to this matter your serious 
and prayerful consideration; and not doubting that your general 
impressions in regard to it will harmonize with ours, we are confident 
that you will feel the importance of unanimonsly ‘ standing against’ 
every kind of teaching and operating in the cause of religion and 
morals which is contrary to the sound doctrine and established order 
of our churches as derived from the word of God.” 


St. Petersburg. J.C. B. 





ON THE ABUSE OF SACRED MUSIC AT ORATORIOS. 
A Pastorat LetrTer. 
(Concluded from page 99.) 


But IV., and lastly. While upon the supposition that there is a 
sacredness in the performance just now reflected on, there is such 
ample scope and cogent reason for its condemnation, yet I deny in 
toto that there is in it any sacredness whatsoever. Andif men would 
but be faithful to themselves, they would own this statement to be 
correct. The oratorio is but one of the many amusements which the 
listless mind has invented to stave off intrusive thought, and pass 
the weary hour; and it is not, in its intent nor in its results, one 
whit more devotional than any other performance of concerted 
music, or symphonious song. To see this distinctly, ask, Who are 
the principal patrons of oratorios? Worldly men. Who compose, 
perform, and sing them? Worldly men. Where are they exhibited, 
and for what purpose? As often at the playhouse as in any other 
building; for there they take the place of pantomime and farce 
during what is called Passion Week ; they are the spectacle and 
attraction of the play-going population during that particular season ; 
and they are exhibited for the excitement of pleasure on the one 
hand, and for the lucre of gain on the other. 

If the commodity, indeed, were one fairly marketable, there could 
be no objection to making it a matter of sale. If it stand upon pre- 
cisely the same level with the play and the concert, it may well be 
subject to the same conditions. But then it is clear the Christian 
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must not be the purchaser—that he has nothing to do with the 
fixation and operation of those conditions. His brief but compre- 
hensive rule is, ** taste not, touch not, handle not” ‘* that which is 
not of the Father, but is of the world ;” ‘* avoid it, pass not by it; 
turn from it, and pass away.” 

But while you are bound, by your profession of detachment from 
the world, to shun unnecessary association with worldly men, for 
religion's sake, which you in some sort represent, and for your own 
sake, you are also bound to do so for the sake of others. 

It may be that tragedy, comedy, and farce—overture, concert, 
and opera—are not so baneful to the spiritual man as has been sup- 
posed. It may be that the choke damp of ‘ the world’s worldliness ” 
is not so inimical as has been weakly imagined to the light of our 
spirituality. It may be that in the oratorio there is no profanation 
of sacred things intended or resulting. It may be that the latter 
suffers no detriment in the estimation of the vulgar, from its being 
placed upon a par with the former, both being regarded as legitimate 
and harmless pastimes. Still, for the sake of the unreflecting many 
who pass this judgment, you should abjure the oratorios as well as 
avoid the play. However harmless we might for argument’s sake 
concede the drama to be, there is one view in which we cannot allow 
the oratorio to be alike innoxious ; and that is, the dangerons fami- 
liarity it induces with eternal things. Familiarity with danger robs 
it of its terrors. The man ‘ who gathers samphire, dreadful trade !” 
half way down the face of some tall. beetling cliff,—the man whose 
home is the field of battle, or the surging deep,—shrink not with 
alarm from their several occupations, as do those unused to their 
daily encounter with peril. Thus here, if men be made familiar 
with the subjects of death, judgment, and the transactions of the 
invisible world, as excitants of pleasure, as a standing dish in their 
banquet of entertainment, they will cease to regard them with that 
awe which their solemnity naturally inspires, may even come in the 
long run to question their reality, and regard them no more than 
the highly-wrought gaieties and gravities of the stage. What other 
effect can be expected to follow the frequent chanting of Luther’s 
startling hymn— 

“ Great God! what do I see and hear, 
The end of things created !” 


and kindred compositions, but to drown the solemn import of the 
words in the grandeur and sweetness of the music, and syren-like, to 
smooth over the whirlpool with a deceitful calm, and wile the listener 
with too credulous ear upon destruction? The most awful and 
awakening themes will thus be considered at last asa warp, good 
enough it may be, for the inwoven harmonies of the strain—the 
harp, from which he “‘ who can play well upon an instrument,” is 
to call forth those sounds that shall *‘ crack the ears,” and awaken 
the applauses ‘‘ of the groundlings,” but as never intended of their 
own innate worth to make the impression of a reality upon a sensible 
mind. Sanction not, my brethren, such a delusion as this, Be 
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not accessory, by your countenance, to such a ruin as this; * for 
none of us liveth to himself,” ‘* Destroy not him,” the misjudging 
worldling, ** for whom Christ died,” Rom. xiv. 7. 15. 

Such, then, is my deliberate opinion respecting entertainments of 
this nature—that they are upon no ground defensible, and that they 
are therefore undeserving in any respect the countenance and patron- 
age of the professing people of God. That you may more distinctly 
apprehend and remember them, I repeat my objections. 

1. I object to the general principle of making sacred things mere 
food for entertainment. 

11. I object to unconverted men taking part in this semi-religious 
service, if you can deem it such, just as much as to their being 
ministers, deacons, and members of churches. 

111. I object on the ground of good taste and good feeling to the 
subject-matter of many oratorios. 

tv. I object to them altogether as mere worldly amusements, and 
therefore utterly to be shunned by the believer. The guiding prin- 
ciples of the believer’s life are, “* Ye are not of the world.” ‘+ Come 
ye out from among them, and be ye separate.” ‘If ye then be 
risen with Christ, seek those things which are above, where Christ 
sitteth on the right hand of God.” ‘ Set your affections on things 
above, and not on things on the earth; for ye are dead,” &c; 
** your life is hid with Christ in God.” 

So long as we are in the world, and members of civil society, we 
must have much to do with worldly men of mere necessity. Whe- 
ther, however, it be our duty and interest,—whether, in short, it be 
in harmony with those principles just announced, to mix ourselves 
* up with them needlessly, and join them in their diversions, to pass 
over the neutral ground, and identify ourselves with them, is for 
you to decide, each for himself. To my mind there is no room for 
a moment's hesitation. The thing is inexpedient, inconsistent, un- 
scriptural ; therefore I condemn it. 

Let no one, however, suppose, that in the adduction of these rea- 
sons I am prompted by a cynical distaste for social enjoyments, 
that I loathe the sweets of song, or aim the shaft of reprobation 
against the puBLIc concert lately given in this town. 

The recent musical performance has indeed given birth to these 
reflections, and iedbonedl one to put them forth for your consideration ; 
but against THE concert itself I would not raise my voice, for many 
reasons. 

I do not think music is sinful. So far from that, I do think it 
that one entertainment which more nearly than any other, in its per- 
fection, emblems the bliss of heaven. Employed in the worship of 
God (its highest use), I cordially approve of it. Of this our own 
practice (against which I have never breathed an objection) is de- 
monstrative proof. I deem it as appropriate amid the realities of the 
new, as amid the foreshadowings of the old dispensation ; as adapted 
to the weeping hosannahs of earth, as the exulting hallelujahs of 
heaven ;—the orisons of time, as the ceaseless acclaim of eternity. 
If I were to tell you all I think of the sweetness of that art, if I 
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could but express one tithe of the emotion it gwakens in my soul, 
and the power it possesses over my entire nature, you would call me 
enthusiastic indeed. Yet to visit me with an opprobrious name, in 
consequence of those painfully quick sensibilities and acute impres- 
sions, would be unkind and unjust, as it is the result, not of custom 
or education or science, but of organization. I can no more account 
for than I can resist the spell. With such sensibilities, then, I could 
not so sin against my own nature as to condemn music; nor so sin 
against the Author of all nature, who has stored it with all the 
instruments, media, and appurtenances of song. 

I adopt in their widest latitude the sentiments of good Bishop 
Beveridge upon this subject in his Private Thoughts: —‘* That which I 
have found the best recreation both to my body and mind, whensoever 
either of them stands in need of it, is music, which exercises at 
once both my body and my soul, especially when I play myself: for 
then methinks that the same motion which my hand makes upon the 
instrument, the instrument makes npon my heart; it calls in my 
spirits, composes my thoughts, delights my ear, recreates my mind, 
and so not only fits me for after business, but fills my heart at the 
present with pure and useful thoughts ; so that when the mnsic sounds 
the sweetliest in my ears, truth commonly flows the clearest into my 
mind. And hence it is that I find my soul is become more har- 
monious by being so much accustomed to harmony, and so averse to 
all manner of discord, that the least jarring sounds, either in notes 
or words, seem very harsh and unpleasant to me.” 

But further, there is nothing sinful in concerted music, if the pro- 
prieties of time, place, and circumstance be observed ;—no more sin 
in the combinations of harmony than in the simple strain of melody. 

In fine, the charitable object attempted, and in some considerable 
measure gained, by the concert, is quite enough to shield it from my 
censure. Taking it for granted, that in the motives, meetings, and 
music of the members of the Harmonic Society there is nothing 
wrong, they are highly to be commended who made their amuse- 
ment subservient to public utility, and the sacred cause of benevo- 
lence to the suffering poor. But the professedly religious part of the 
performance, and the sanction of religious people apparently given 
to it, is quite another question. That I highly approve of the object, 
and that I do not condemn the use of profane music on proper occa- 
sions, will be evident from the scrupulous silence I have observed on 
the subject hitherto. I would not by possibility even seem to throw 
an obstacle in the way of a design so honourable to the compassionate 
feelings of the gentlemen who carried it into effect. So tar for the 
performers and promoters of the concert ; but now for the audience, 
and the nature of the entertainment, on the particular occasion to 
which these observations refer. As the charitable object is gained, 
I now consider myself free from the self-imposed bond of silence. 

The entertainment was mixed; that is, part sacred, and part pro- 
fane :—this, no doubt, intended to gain the larger attendance, by 
meeting the tastes of various persons. I give you the bill of fare, as 
put into my hands recently :— 
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*< Under the distinguished Patronage 
of the 


The —— Harmonic Society’s 
CONCERT, 
For the Benefit of the Poor, 
December 14, 1838. 


Programme. 
Part I. 

Overture—(orchestra)—‘ Occasional ’ - - - - - Handel. 
Recitative and air—‘ Angels ever bright and fair’ - - - Handel. 
Quartett— (Harp, Piano, Flute, and Violincello)—‘ Sound the 

loud timbrels’ - - - - - - - ~ - Handel. 
Recitative and air—‘ He shall feed his flock’ - - - - Handel. 
Quartett—(Harp, Piano, Flute, and Violincello)—‘ The Heaven’s 

are telling’ - - - - - - - - - Haydn. 
Anthem—‘ Though I speak with the tongues’ - - - - Collier. 


Part II. 


Overture—(orchestra) —* Prometheus’ . - . . Beethoven. 


Glee—‘ Here in cool Grot’ = - - - - - Lord Mornington. 
Cavatina—(Flute obligato)—‘ Ecco il pegno-—- - - - Donizetti. 
Quintett— (Harp, Piano, Flute, Violin, and Violincello)—‘ Sargino’ Paer. 
Air and waltz—(orchestra)—* The Manly Heart’ — - - - Mozart. 
Song—‘ There is no joy this world can give’ - - - Sir J. Stephenson. 


Overture—(orchestra) —‘ Lodoiska’ - - - - Kreutzer. 
Finale — (instrumental and vocal)—‘ Coronation Duet, &c.’ - Bochsa. 


I have already said enough, I conceive, on the subject of sacred 
music, when performed merely as an entertainment, to preclude the 
necessity of repetition. I must now say a word or two with respect 
to the arrangement on the late occasion. 

In the first place, it reflects little credit upon the judgment of 
those Christians who allowed themselves to be beguiled by it into 
attending the concert. It was either a religious service or it was 
not. If it was not, then it was but worldly pastime, the participa- 
tion of Christians in which becomes a distinct question ; a question 
which I am willing to open with any member of the church who may 
desire my counsel thereon. If it was, then religion was degraded 
into an unseemly alliance with mere entertainment, and the sacred 
part of the performance was forced to take rank with the paren 
a union against which the Christian should reclaim and protest. 
How incongruous do they seem and sound in juxta position! and 
yet how far are the selections in either part from being so censurable 
as they too commonly are. 


“« The Heavens are telling.” —‘‘ The Manly Heart.” 
“ Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels.” 
‘* Here in cool Grot.” 
“* He shall feed his flock like a shepherd ” 
“¢ There’s not a joy the world can give like that it takes away ; 
When the glow of early thought declines in feeling’s dull decay. 
’Tis not on youth’s smooth cheek the blush alone which fades so fast, 
But the tender bloom of heart is gone ere youth itself is past.” 
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Ah, would that he who thus expresses the palled wretchedness of 
his heart, and the madness of his career, had but carried his sorrows to 
the Comforter,—had but directed his wayward steps to the Shepherd 
of souls! But, alas! his wisdom was hid from his eyes. 

‘«‘ Look here,” however, my friends, *‘ upon this picture, and on 
this,” and say, is it fit, does it comport with a decent respect for 
revelation, that the lofty utterances of faith should be jumbled up 
with the ditties of the amorous, plaintive, or patriotic rhymer? Me- 
thinks I hear you say promptly, No; and that you fully accord with 
me in the opinion that it was not a religious service. You did not 
go to it with religious feelings—nor was it a respect for your reli- 

ious feelings which induced this censurable mélange of thin 
Foowe and divine of which I speak. The persons who arranged the 
concert had only one thought ;—how shall we fill the room, and 
swell our funds, and make our performance universally attractive ? 
And they thought, forsooth, religious music will conciliate the 
scruples of religious people. And the religious people were decoyed. 
They thought it a concession to their principles, a compliment to 
their opinions, to make special provision for their entertainment ; 
whereas the sole design was on their purse, and to obtain their sanc- 
tion and society in a recreation which the children of God usually 
avoid. 

But the concession, I maintain, was altogether on your part. The 
promoters of the concert enjoyed the sacred portion as much as the 
other, and perhaps in the great majority of cases much more than 
the other. Inthe judgment of many, and I am one of the number, 
nothing in the whole range of musical composition can equal, much 
less excel, some of the masses, anthems, and chants of the Greek, 
Roman, and English churches. I believe, that while recitative and 
song are the most expressive and powerful forms of speech, sacred 
music is the most expressive and powerful form of musical com- 
position. 

There was no sacrifice, then, worth mentioning, if any at all, on 
the part of the caterers of this musical treat, in the introduction of 
sacred song as part of the performance. The sacrifice was all yours, 
who parted with your distinctiveness as a people apart, Ps. iv. 3— 
your consistency as a people self-denied, Matt. xvi. 24—your tes- 
timony as a people of witness, Is, xliii. 10—for the sweet and 
attractive, but withal unseasonable, unseemly, and unsuitable en- 
tertainment of that evening. Do I condemn the gentlemen who 
trepanned you, for their device and your compliance; for their 
successful scheme and your easy credulity? No, in nowise. Upon 
their principles they were right—upon yours, you only were wrong. 

Well has it been said by the unerring Teacher, ‘that the children 
of this world are in their generation wiser than the children of light.” 
Luke xvi. 8. 

In the second place, it was not a compliment to your benevolence. 

It may do for narrow and niggardly spirits to he cheated into a 
benevolent act; but the presumption that true Christians must be 
lured into deeds of that nature is insulting rather than compli- 
mentary. In fact, the entertainment provided the other evening, 
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I am persuaded, amply repaid every member of the audience; so 
that the benevolence rests solely with the first promoters of the pro- 
ject. On this showing, then, no one has the slightest ground to the 
plea, ‘‘ G, I went out of charity.” No, I should say ; you went for the 
music, and because the multitude went; for you might have given to 
the charity without going. O that men should deceive themselves 
with such paltry pretences! The managers and amateurs will con- 
sider that you got your money’s worth; and so no doubt will you 
yourselves, when you consider the length, variety, and talent of the 
a Where, then, is the surplus to be set down to charity? 

t is a mighty nothing. Vow et preterea nihil. Should an appeal 
be made to your benevolence in a less exceptionable way, I am per- 
suaded those among you who conscientiously disapprove of such 
entertainments will prove that they fully recognize and faithfully 
observe the laws of charity, and hold themselves bound to remember 
‘¢ the poor, who will never cease out of the land.” 

To draw these plain remarks to a close. 

You must not consider me personal in what I have said, for this 
simple reason, that I do not know of our communicants having 
given to this questionable entertainment their countenance. 

I cannot but surmise, however, that many of the class just named, 
and to whom alone I address these observations, must have been 

resent, from the circumstance of so a a sum having been raised. 
But I have studiously abstained from the inquiry where the answer 
would in all probability have given me pain, and have avoided all 
conversation upon a topic where I should have felt myself bound to 
condemn. Nothing but the most constraining conviction that my 
views are correct leads me thus publicly to call attention to the 
question. As a humble believer (but most ona! in Christ, I 
could not myself have gone to the recent concert. I should abstain 
for two reasons ;—the wound which my feelings would receive from 
the juxta Pe of things sacred and | ng hae medley of in- 
— and operatic song—the words of the Holy Ghost—and the 
chimes of the ballad-monger. I had rather by far go to a concert 
wholly profane, than to one of this party-coloured character ; rather 
by far go to the opera house, and think it less improper, than to the 
oratorio, though performed within the consecrated walls of some 
venerable cathedral itself. 

And I should abstain for example’s sake. 

The only reason worth a jot in favour of the total abstinence 
principle, viz. our influence upon others, would lead me to put 
a constraint upon inclination here, and remain away from the con- 
cert. To any one of musical tastes and sensibilities this would be a 
sacrifice, and a sacrifice in proportion to the strength of the liking; 
but the greater the sacrifice, the greater the true philanthropism of 
the individual, and the greater its acceptance on high with Him 
‘*¢ who knoweth our frame.” This argument of example has greater 
weight with me, because of my position as a minister of Christ, and 
by my profession, a light of the world. I expect to be watched, and 
in some measure copied. Now, I am satisfied you, my beloved 
fellow Christians, the members of this church of a crucified Lord, 
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would not have liked to have seen me there; and I am sure I should 
not have liked to have seen you there: yet I had an opportunity of 
going, had I so pleased, without expense ; and had I felt at liberty 
to go, the charge, which was unusually low, should not have stood 
inthe way. But ‘‘ come out from among them” forbade the indul- 
gence of my pleasure ; and my religious tastes led me rather to say 
of the Zion of God, *‘ all my springs are in thee !” 

Let me add a not unnecessary caution before I close. 

It is very possible to remain away from places of public amuse- 
ment from motives as improper as those which induce some to 
frequent them, although those improprieties may be of another order. 
A man may cherish such a = of pride and pharisaism as may 
destroy the acceptableness of his self-denial. Avoiding the Scylla of 
a too great laxity and accommodation to the world, he may fall into 
the Charybdis of asceticism and censoriousness. This act of absti- 
nence, therefore, is only valuable as it corresponds with the feelings 
of the individual’s soul, and as it expresses his respect for the com- 
mandments of God, a distrust of self, a disconformity to the world, 
and a desire to be conformed to a purer model, and to partake of 
more spiritual pleasures. While, therefore, we uncompromisingly 
cling to our principle of segregation, and are ‘ ready to give to 
every man who asketh us,” “a reason” for our not sharing in 
amusements of this nature, let it be done in ‘* meekness and fear.” 
Let us not uncharitably condemn our brother man “ who followeth 
not with us.” ‘* To his own master he standeth or falleth.” Let us 


not plume the pinions of our pride, and say, in the language of 


unholy self-gratulation, ‘‘ Stand by, for I am holier than thou !” 


* Who sees the heart ’tis Ie alone 
Decidedly can try us; 
He knows each chord, its various tone, 
Each spring its various bias.” 

“Therefore judge nothing before the time, until the Lord come, 
who both will bring to light the hidden things of darkness, and will 
make manifest the counsel of the hearts: and then shall every man 
have praise of God.” 1 Cor. iv. 5. 

In conclusion, I must express the gratification I feel in reasoning 
with those who are willing to be convinced, and of laying down the 
principles of truth before those who receive them with the meekness 
which has ever been the characteristic of wisdom. ‘‘ That which I 
see not teach Thou me!” Job xxxiv. 32. Since these observations 
were delivered in another shape, it has been my happiness to hear 
that they have answered their designed end, which was not so much 
a reproof of an unintentional lapse, as an exposure of fallacies, and 
an exposition of principles for future guidance. I would, indeed, 
that the occasion had not arisen, or, having arisen, that I had known 
of some popular treatise on the subject, to which I could have re- 
ferred you for advice. But I know of none except the tract of the 
a Tract Society, entitled, “‘ Oratorios Displayed, in a Letter 
toa Friend.” The zealous opposition of the excellent Vicar of Chel- 
tenham, the Rev. Francis Close, A.M., to this species of entertain- 
ments, is well known, and would be humbly imitated by your minister 
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in a very different sphere. Had I known of any thing from his pen 
upon this subject, a simple reference to it would in all probabi ity 
have been deemed sufficient for your instruction, and for my release 
from the task, which an imperative sense of duty has imposed upon 
myself. 

To place on permanent record my concern “that ye walk worthy 
of the vocation wherewith ye are called,” Eph. iv. 1, and to give 
a wider circulation to the principles here unfolded, which the writer 
deems of some importance in their application to the subject of this 
epistle, your pastor adopts the present mode of addressing you, in 
preference to the separate publication, which has been expected. To 
the Editor of the Congregational Magazine he would tender his 
thanks for the urbanity with which its pages have been thrown open 
to him for this purpose ; and to you, my beloved flock, for the can- 
dour, attention, and indulgence with which the substance of this 
address was received, when made the basis of a sermon. 

I am, yours, in the Lord Jesus, 
Pastor, Sussex. 





ON THE OFFICE AND QUALIFICATIONS OF DEACONS. 


Curist1an offices, as every believer in the New Testament must 
admit, require to be filled according to the mind of Christ. Devia- 
tion from the apostolic rule, or violations of the primitive institu- 
tions, cannot be allowed without manifest injury to the church, and 
offence against the sovereign authority of our blessed Lord. 

‘¢ Bishops and deacons,” we assume, are the only officers in the 
churches of Christ, constituted by the direction of our Divine 
Master ; and these require, ery at the present period, if not 
the most shining, yet the declared scriptural qualifications. Our 
present design, however, contemplates only pEacons, on whom evi- 
dently depends no small measure of the order, peace, and prosperity 
of our churches. And although, with many of our readers, it may 
be needless to go into the subject, yet for the sake of others it may be 
proper, in this place, to establish the position, that no other ordinary 
or permanent officers, besides the two already mentioned, have been 
constituted in the church, by the authority of the only Lord and 
King of Zion. 

«« Bishops and Deacons” are the only church officers mentioned 


by the apostles as appointed for the churches of Christ. Phil. i. 1; 
1 Tim. iii. 12; Tit. i. 5—9. Interested divines have laboured to ex- 
plain away the obvious meaning of these testimonies of the word of 
Christ: but their labour has been fruitless, except to heap upon the 
text their own speculations and mg seme Bishops, as the chris- 


tian pastors were —— called, denoting their office, and sig- 
nifying overseers, were called elders, or presbyters, on account of 
their age, or to indicate their experience, gravity, and wisdom. 
(See Acts xx. 17—28.) Impressed with this fact, Dr. Whitby, on 
Phil i. 1, says, “ Then the names were common to both orders, the 
bishops being called presbyters, and the presbyters bishops. And 
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this, saith Theodoret, is manifest in this place, because he adds 
here deacons to the bishops, making no mention of their presbyters.”’ 
Mr. Scott, who, as Mr. Daniel Wilson, before his appointment to 
a prelacy in India, remarked, ‘‘ may be regarded as the commen- 
tator of this age,” though of the episcopal church, says, on this 
important text, ‘‘ Hence we learn that the distinction between bishops 
an presbyters was not then generally established, but that the 
pastors of the church were distinguished from the deacons, who 
manage the secular matters and charities of the church. Much 
labour and learning have indeed been employed to set aside this con- 
clusion,\but with little sucess, even by the allowance of decided epis- 
copalians.”’ 
Mr. Milner, in the first volume of his ‘‘ Church History,” though 
an interested advocate of the prelatical episcopacy, is constrained to 
make the following acknowledgment in relation to the primitive 
Christians :—‘‘ At first, or for some time, church governors were 
only of two ranks, presbyters and deacons ; at least, this appears to 
have been the case in particular instances, as at Philippi (Phil. i. 1,] 
and at Ephesus, [Acts xx. 17—28;] and the term bishop was con- 
founded with that of presbyter. The church of Corinth continued 
long in this state, so far as one may judge by Clement's Epistle.” 
lement’s Epistle, referred to by Mr. Milner, contains the follow- 
ing paragraph relating to christian ministers; it will be seen to 
differ somewhat from the “‘ Acts of the Apostles,” but it has been 
justly considered the most beautiful in the whole of that most ancient 
08 ory writing of christian antiquity: ‘* The apostles have 
preached to us from our Lord Jesus Christ: Jesus Christ from 
God. Christ, therefore, was sent by God, the apostles by Christ ; 
so both were only sent according to the will of God. For 
having received their command, and being thoroughly assured by 
the resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ, and convinced by the 
Word of God, with the fulness of the Holy Spirit, they went 
abroad, publishing that the kingdom of God was at hand. And 
thus, preaching through countries and cities, they appointed the first 
fruits of their conversions to be bishops and ministers [deacons] over 
such as should afterwards believe, having first proved them by the 
Spirit. Nor was this any new thing, seeing that long before it was 
written concerning bishops and deacons. For thus saith the Scrip- 
ture, I will appoint their overseers [bishops] in righteousness, and 
their ministers [deacons] in faith. Isa. lx. 17. 
Deacons form a class of christian officers, whose rank in the 
church, it is deplored, is but imperfectly understood by those who are 

uliarly interested in the subject ; the consideration of it, therefore, 
is the more important at the present time. The Greek word for deacon 
is duaxovoc, which properly signifies an official servant or minister ; 
hence, in the New Testament, the word is rendered minister, and 
used in a very extensive sense, being employed to denote any one 
who ministers in the service of God, or even in any appointed 
business of life, as in the following passages :-—Matt. xx. 26, 
** Whosoever will be great among you, let him be your minister ;” 
xxii. 13, ** Then said the king to the servants ;” Mark ix. 35, « If 
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any man desire to be first, the same shall be last of all, and servant 
of all.” Speaking of the civil magistrate, the apostle Paul says, 
** He is the minister of God to thee for good.” Rom. xiii.4. False 
teachers, as well as the servants of Christ, are thus designated— 
2 Cor. xi. 15, “It is no great thing if his ministers also be trans- 
formed as the ministers of ri hteousness.” The apostles call them- 
selves also by this title, 1 Cor. iii. 5, ‘* Who then is Paul, and 
who is Apollos, but ministers by whom ye believed?” And even 
our blessed Lord is called a deacon. Rom. xv. 8, ‘“‘ Now I sa 
that Jesus Christ was a minister of the circumcision for the trut 
of God.” 

From the use of the word in these passages, in all of which, the 
Greek word is deacon, or deacons, it is obvious that it is of a general 
signification, denoting a person who is employed to perform the 
duties of any office, whether public or private. In reference, how- 
ever, toa class of christian ministers, the word is properly used to 
denote those officers in our churches, who are appointed to manage 
their temporal affairs, that while the bishops or pastors attend to the 
ministry of the Word of God and prayer, the service of the deacons 
relates to the secular business of the christian community, providing 
for the necessities of the pastor, but especially ministering to the 
wants of the poor, from the means supplied by the charity of the 
churches. 

Timothy, the evangelist, in performing his extraordinary office, 


assisting the ambassadors of Christ in the founding and —— 


of the primitive churches, was thus instructed by the inspired apostle 
Paul, as to the law of our reigning Lord, relating to deacons:— 
** Likewise must the deacons be grave, not double-tongued, not 
given to much wine, not greedy of filthy lucre; holding the mystery 
of the faith in a pure conscience. And let these also first be proved ; 
then let them use the office of a deacon, being found blameless. 
Even so must their wives be grave, not slanderers, sober, faithful in 
all things. Let the deacons be the husbands of one wife, ruling their 
children and their own houses well. For they that have used the 
office of a deacon well, purchase to themselves a good degree and 
great boldness in the faith, which is in Christ Jesus.” 1 Tim. iii. 
8—13. 

Ecclesiastical authority of no mean name has given an exposition 
of the law of Christ in the ‘* Table of the Offices and Conditions of 
Men,” commonly appended to the authorized version of the Bible, 
in the following words :—‘* Deacons. Officers chosen by the apos- 
tles to take care of the poor.” This is only in part correct, as they 
were chosen by the disciples, and their care regarded only the poor of 
the churches. 

Dr. Mosheim gives the following perspicuous account of the 
election and duties of the apostolic deacons in the church at Jeru- 
salem :—‘‘ The church was, undoubtedly, provided from the be- 
ginning, with inferior ministers or deacons. And it appears not 
only probable, but evident, that the young men who carried away the 
dead bodies ot Ananias and Sapphira, were the subordinate ministers 
or deacons of the church at Jerusalem, who attended the apostles to 
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execute their orders. These first deacons of the church, being chosen 
from among the Jews, who were born in Palestine, were suspected 
of partiality in distributing the offerings which were presented for 
the support of the poor. To remedy, therefore, this disorder, seven 
other deacons were chosen, by order of the apostles, and employed 
in the service of that part of the church at , acon de which was 
composed of the foreign Jews converted to Christianity. Of these 
new ministers, six were foreigners, as appears by their names; the 
seventh was chosen out of the proselytes, of whom there were a 
certain number among the first Christians at Jerusalem, and to whom 
it was reasonable that some regard should be shown, in the election 
of the deacons, as well as to the foreign Jews. All the other chiris- 
tian churches followed the example of that at Jerusalem in whatever 
related to the choice and office of the deacons.” 

Dr. M. adds, ‘* Some, particularly the eastern churches, elected 
deaconesses, and chose for that purpose matrons, or widows of emi- 
nent sanctity, who also ministered to the necessities of the poor, and 
performed several other offices that tended to the maintenance of 
order and decency in the church.” 

Ecclesiastical writers, labouring to defend the establishment of a 
hierarchy, and the sacerdotal character of deacons, as an inferior 
order of the priesthood, have offered various speculations concern- 
ing the election of the deacons by the members of the christian 
church at Jerusalem. They have objected to the account in the 
sixth chapter of the Acts, as relating to that class of officers, saying, 
“ they are never called deacons in the whole Acts of the Apostles.’’ 
To such objectors, even Dr. Whitby replies by asking, ‘* Now if they 
were not instituted here by the Apostles, I desire to know when, 
where, and by whom they were instituted, and what other record we 
have left us of such an institution of them ?” 

Passing over the learned strife of opposing ecclesiastics, we 
particularly intreat the serious attention of our readers to the in- 
spired history. Luke says, ‘* And in those days, when the number 
of the disciples were multiplied, there arose a murmuring of the 
Grecians against the Hebrews, because their widows were neglected 
in the daily ministration.” Acts vi. 1. The Greek word for minis- 
tration is déaxova, or deaconship, ‘Then the twelve called the 
multitude of the disciples unto them, and said, It is not reason that 
we should leave the word of God and serve tables.” ver. 2. The 
word translated ‘‘ serve,” dcaxoveiv, to minister, or, literally, to 
deaconise. ‘‘ Wherefore, brethren, look ye out seven men of honest 
report, full of the Holy Ghost and wisdom, whom we may on 
over this business. But we will give ourselves continually to 
prayer and to the ministry of the word.” ver. 3, 4. The word here 
rendered ministry, is dvaxovra, deaconship, the same as in the first 
verse, where it is translated ministration.” ‘ And the saying 
pleased the whole multitude: and they chose Stephen, a man full of 
faith, and of the Holy Ghost, and Philip, and Prochorus, and 
Nicanor, and Timon, and Parmenas, and Nicolas, a proselyte of 
Antioch, whom they set before the Apostles; and when they had 
prayed, they laid their hands on them.” ver. 5, 6. 
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Luke’s inspired narrative is perspicuous, and the appointment 
rational, and practicable by all the poor of Christ. Preschig 
the gospel, we perceive, was no part of the immediate duty of 
deacons ; they were neither chosen nor ordained for that service. 
But it has eae observed that Stephen preached; and of the 
preaching of Philip the fruit was manifested in the conversion of 
many souls to Christ, in Samaria. Acts viii. 5—12. We joyfully 
acknowledge that the primitive deacons did preach, and that the 
fruits of their divinely honoured ministry are recorded for our 
instruction. Still we maintain, that preaching the gospel was no 
part of their appointed duty as deacons: that was a peculiar 
service of mercy and charity, as declared by the apostles. As it 
was in the primitive church at Jerusalem, so it is in many of our 
churches, some of whose worthy deacons occasionally or frequently 
exercise their talents in preaching the gospel. Founded on the 
apostolic model, our churches glory in Desay such deacons ; 
men “ full of the Holy Ghost and of wisdom,” endowed with gifts 
qualifying them to lead the devotions of a christian assembly, and 
in case of emergency or difficulty, to preach the gospel also, to the 
edification of their brethren, and to the promotion of the kingdom 
of Christ their Lord. 

Mr. Scott, with his usual candour, states, ‘‘ If then the office of 
deacons was instituted on this occasion, it seems undeniable, that 
they were appointed solely to take care of the temporal concerns of 
the church; and not, as deacons, to preach or to administer 
sacred ordinances. And it appears to me very likely, that, both at 
this and future periods, many, who were appointed deacons in the 
first instance, afterwards became evangelists or pastors; and when 
they were fully employed, other deacons were appointed.” 

Deacons of churches are not absolutely required to be rich, or to 
occupy elevated stations in the world: but nothing can be more 
obviously desirable than that they should be men of practical 
wisdom, and of some standing in life, possessing influence in 
society, as well as sterling piety and spiritual gifts. May all our 
deacons be persons of eminent grace and of useful endowments, 
so as to be blessings to their less experienced fellow-christians; and 
may all our churches possess such men of God. 

Reviewing the history of the election of deacons in the primitive 
church, and comparing their scriptural office with that assigned to 
them in most countries of Christendom, we perceive how its bene- 
volent design has been frustrated by ecclesiastical ambition. Dea- 
cons in the Roman, Greek, or English hierarchy, bear but little 
resemblance to those appointed by the apostles. 

Dr. Owen, describing the subversion of this institution, expresses 
himself in the following terms: ‘Those who utterly perverted all 
church order, took out of the hands of the deacons that work which 
was committed to them by the apostles, and for which end alone 
their office was instituted in the church, and assigned other work 
unto them, whereunto they were not called and appointed: yet 
thought meet to continue the name and the pretence of the office, 
because of the evident institution of it, unto a continuation. And 
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whereas, when all things were swelling with pride and ambition in 
the church, no sort of its officers contenting themselves with their 
primitive institution, but striving by various degrees to be somewhat 
in name and thing, that was high and aloft, there arose from the 
name of this office the meteor of an archdeacon, with strange power 
and authority never heard of in the church for many ages. But 
this belongs to the mystery of iniquity, 2 Thess. ii. 7, whereunto 
neither the Scripture nor the practice of the primitive churches do 
give the least countenance.” 

Reflecting upon the institution and office of deacons in the primi- 
tive church of Christ, as designed for the practice of all ages, it is 
impossible for a benevolent mind to refrain from unmingled admi- 
ration. ‘‘ What a lovely and attractive view does it give us of 
Christianity ; and how strikingly characteristic of its merciful genius, 
to behold it solemnly instituting an office, the chief design of which 
is the comfort of its poor followers! Where,” asks the Rev. J. A. 
James, ‘shall we find any thing analogous to this in the other sys- 
tems? Paganism and Mahometanism have nothing like it!’ 
Charity itself, inspired by the Spirit of God, originated the office, 
demonstrating the divinity of the Christianity of the New Testa- 


ment! 
T. tT. E. 


EXPOSURE OF A PERVERSION IN “THE INQUIRER.” 
(To the Editor.) 


Dear Sir,—When a writer’s statements refute himself, it may be 
thought supererogatory to undertake the task of refuting him. As, 
however, through the medium of a few sentences of mine, a heavy 
charge has been brought against ‘‘a select number of the London 
ministers,” it is incumbent on me to repel the charge. 

In the February number of ‘‘The Inquirer,” there is a paper 
entitled ‘* Episcopal ordination recommended in the Congregational 
Magazine.” The following are the introductory paragraphs. 

“** Reserve.’ —This is at present the guard-word of the Oxford 
Jesuits.—We are going too fast ;—we must not gallop yet ;—the 
people are not ready for our startling revelations ;—we must go 
gently, lest they drive us back. This, in other words, has been 
plainly inculeated in one of the lately published ‘Tracts for the 
Times.’ 

“Would it not be prudent if certain dissenting ministers were to 
appropriate the same motto? ‘ Reserve,” in our opinion, ought to 
be adopted by them ; and our readers, we think, will agree with us, 
when they read the following most extraordinary extract from the 
Congregational Magazine, No. xxi., Sept. 1838. 

***Of late years nonconformists have sometimes betrayed a sus- 
picion of the efficacy of their own principles in the accomplishment 
of God’s gracious purposes towards mankind ; while at other times 
they have held a language which has induced the inquiry, ‘ Why do 
you not conform?” The object of this inquiry oe reply, Be- 
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cause the episcopacy of England is established. But then all epis. 
copacy is not established. There is a poor and an unestablished 
episcopacy in America; and there is a poor, a very poor, and an 
unestablished episcopacy in Scotland. There are, too, bishops of 
the Greek Church, whose orders would give admittance to the 
pulpits of England, which the orders of the American Episco 
Church, magnificent as they are in the estimation of their holders, 
—nor yet, we believe, those of the Scottish Episcopacy—would not* 
do. Mr. Matthew Henry, though he had no intention of minis. 
tering in the Established Church, unless a change should take place 
in the terms of conformity, deliberated solemnly, when entering into 
the ministry, whether he should receive episcopal ordination, pro- 
vided he could do it without subscription; a deliberation which 
was terminated by the conviction that ordination by presbyters is, 
though not the only valid, yet the best, most scripturally regular, 
and therefore the most eligible ordination. And although we are 
no friends to episcopacy, we should have been glad to see some 
congregational ministers episcopally ordained, since they would 
thereby have acquired the consistency which is an essential element 
of goodness.’ (Page 531.) 

‘‘ The writer evidently felt a little embarrassment in bringing out 
the secret wish of his heart; but, nevertheless, after some tortuosity 
of sentiment, this at last is clearly stated,—1. That some congre- 
gational ministers ought to be ordained by bishops. 2. That ordi- 
nation by bishops has in it an element of goodness !” 

I could scarcely have thought that the dullness of the most 
obtuse, or the torsion of the most perverse, could have mis-inter- 
preted the passage which is the subject of our writer’s censure. I 
had been combating the arguments of an Independent deacon in 
favour of episcopacy, and recollecting a few ministers who were 
tinctured with the same views, I wrote the passage which has of- 
fended the correspondent of ‘‘The Inquirer.” His first deduction 
from my statement is legitimate; but the second is a gross per- 
version. I did not say, and had he used his eyes, he must have 
seen that I did not say, that ‘ordination by bishops has in it an 
element of goodness,” but that ‘‘ consistency is an essential element 
of goodness.” 

Our writer proceeds :—‘‘ But how sad it is to find the congre- 
gational teachers, in the fourth century of their existence, thus 
vacillating in their opinions ; and, after all that they have said and 
done against prelacy, now evidently exhibiting a tendency to close 
with the episcopal heresy and the three orders. What! if certain 
dissenting ministers were ordained hy bishops, they would have 
acquired the consistency which ‘is an essential element of good- 
ness.’ We ask, then, what does ‘consistency’ mean in this 
passage? Obviously not an adherence to principle, for the context 
would require a sense exactly opposite to such an interpretation : 
no, it must be taken in a material, not in a moral sense; and is to 


* The writer has copied an unfortunate press error, which, by the insertion of 
a needless negative, destroys the meaning of the sentence. This and some other 
errors were corrected in the October number. 
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be interpreted as firm cohesion, compactness, solidity, closeness of 
constituent parts ; and this, in the opinion of the writer, may perad- 
yenture be an essential element of goodness in the mystery of clerical 
government.” 

Charges of falsehood are so abhorrent to every good feeling, that 
acorrect mind will be very reluctant to make them: but when a 
man’s own lips pronounce his want of veracity, we can but pause 
and listen to the declaration. The writer in his last cited passage 
unwarily lets out the secret, that he did understand what, for party 
purposes, he had previously perverted, that he did understand, that 
not ordination by bishops, but consistency, was the essential element 
of goodness to which I referred. His language is, ‘* they would 
have acquired the consistency which is ‘an essential element of 
goodness.’”” But to understand my meaning does not suit the 
writer’s purpose: he therefore proceeds to ask, ‘‘ What does consis- 
tency mean in this passage? Obviously not an adherence to 
principle.” Yes, it does obviously mean an adherence to principle, 
as approvers of episcopacy: and in this adherence I would com- 
mend the parties, though quite as sensible as my reprover of their 
inconsistency in other respects. It should be recollected that I was 
not elevating these parties as paragons of excellence, or as models of 
propriety, though it may suit the writer’s purpose to suppose that I 
was so doing. Our ‘ Inquirer’ proceeds, *¢ it (i. e. the word consis- 
tency) must be taken in a material, not in a moral sense.” ‘It 
must be,” is a logic which admits of no reply. If a writer uses a 
term in one sense, and that the only applicable sense on the subject 
to which the term refers, and an objector asserts that the term must be 
understood in another sense, there is no help for it, he must be left 
to his understanding. Sober men will, however, ask, ‘¢‘ Is he who 
perverts the plainest terms to suit his purpose, a person who is fit to 
be regarded as a christian reformer ? 

A happy thought now strikes our ‘ Inquirer.”” He jumps up, and 
goes to his book-shelves. He takes down an account of the rites 
and ceremonies of the Greek Church; and then, with a glee, on the 
fertility of his invention, which almost capers on his page, he writes 
about a fumigated virgin vessel, conveying a select number of the 
dissenting ministers of London (and you, Mr. Editor, no doubt 
among the rest,) to Constantinople for ordination: he writes of 
the ceremonies of ordination, and of the triumph of the return. 
But did he never hear of the visit of Erasmus to England in 1763? 
Did he never hear of the feats of ordination, which, much to the 
annoyance of our prelates, he performed? And should the writer, 
in the course of a few years, desire episcopal ordination, (which, 
inaman of his extreme opinions, is by no means unlikely,) he will 
probably encounter no great difficulty in finding a poor Greek 
bishop who will suit the ceremony to his mind. 

The gross injustice of the writer, in representing the paper in view 
as the apology of a select number of the dissenting ministers in 
London, for the episcopal ordination which is the object of their 
desire, is evident from the fact, that the first part of my remarks on 
episcopacy, are in opposition to some of the episcopalian arguments 
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in ‘¢ Spiritual Despotism ;” and the second part, in opposition to the 
opinion of John Search: ‘ I regard the Church as likely to become 
one of God’s most distinguished instruments of blessing mankind.”* 


* It is due alike to John Search, our esteemed correspondent, and the reader, 
to state that in his recent pamphlet entitled ‘* John Search’s Last Words : he has 
formally “ withdrawn” this opinion in the following eloquent passage addressed 
to the Bishop of London :— 

“« This passage, my Lord, descriptive of my expectations from the Episcopal 
Church, I must now beg leave to modify or withdraw. Since it was first written, 
the state of the Cliurch has rapidly changed ; your Lordship, too, seems deter- 
mined upon conduct, which, if it do not ‘ drive wise men mad,’ will very much 
tend to make moderate men desperate. I much fear, my Lord, that I and others 
have been dreaming,—dreaming of days that can never dawn. If we go on 
dreaming however,—wherever the blame may have rested hitherto, it can rest 
henceforth only on ourselves. Your Lordship, at least, has delivered your soul, 
You are doing every thing you can to awaken us. A lover of peace, my Lord; 
an advocate for catholicity; attaching little importance to minor differences 
where the truth of the Gospel is maintained and loved; anxious to see the 
various bodies of Christians leaving to each other the quiet possession of their 
respective forms of ecclesiastical government, but amicably uniting in bene- 
volent agency—religious, and even sacramental services ; admiring many things 
in the episcopal community-——reckoning much on the education and habits of its 
clergy as a body, and on the exemplary zeal, simple piety, and scriptural doctrine 
of not a few—lI hud hoped, my Lord, great things from the future influence of 
this community as a church, in spite of what is said, by some of its children, of the 
‘ ruinous’ results to ‘ the souls of men,’ of the working through it, of the present 
Establishment. I had hoped, my Lord, that the Establishment might have 
been gradually mitigated, and the Church freed from her splendid vassalage to 
the state, and that then, competent to deliberate and decide for herself, as a 
purely spiritual and independent body, her episcopacy might have become less 
despotic—her canons and offices really purified from whatever, in either, is 
exclusive or intolerant—popish or unscriptural. T had dreamed of these things, 
cherishing the hope that pious men of all churches might come mutually to 
recognize their brotherhood, and ministry; might acquire and use the privilege of 
displaying it; and thus, as ‘ co-workers’ in a common cause, meet together ‘ in 
heavenly places’—fight together ‘the good fight’—and think far more of con- 
verting the world than of contending with each other! In such astate of things, 
my Lord, I could not but think, that to such a body as the Episcopal Church, 
a great and mighty influence would attach ; and, that, instead of being the victim 
of a pernicious establishment—at once confined and corrupted by it—she would 
stand forth, fair and free,—absorb into herself, or lead in her wake, minor com- 
munities,—and. from blessing her country, advance onwards throughout all the 
earth,—THE CHIEF MINISTER AND MISSIONARY OF MANKIND! 

“‘ My Lord, I begin to doubt the propriety of such expectations. The Church, 
I fear, as distinct from the Establishment, has within her the elements of 
incalculable evil. Her mere apprehensions of the shaking of the Establishment, has 
led her to betray, that these very elements are just the things that she loves most— 
which she identifies with herself—and will die in defending, rather than relinquish. 
The rise and prevalence of the Oxford party—in many respects, the most con- 
sistent churchmen: the defection of many deemed evangelical, by their profes- 
sion of recently revived errors ; their diminution in numbers and influence as @ 
body, and their extremely sore and sectarian spirit: the growing fashion among 
the younger clergy to dread what is denounced as Ultra-Protestant, and to 
advocate much that is all but Popish: your Lordship’s public patronage of such 
men, in spite of your prudential silence as to the system; and, what is most 
recent, the direct attack which you have lately made on the benevolent co-operation 
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I here contend, that ‘‘ real episcopacy is necessarily exclusive and 
intolerant :”” a conclusion at which that writer seems now to have 
arrived. 

The correspondent of “the Inquirer” pretends to a vast deal 
more than merely human knowledge. He judges my heart,'and 
sees a ‘* secret wish” in it, which the Searcher of hearts never saw. 
Of this I can offer no proof; but I can offer proof of the fallacy of 
another of his oracles. He calls my essay ‘‘an elaborate paper, 
evidently composed by a leading hand amongst the dissenting 
clergy,” whilst he elsewhere insinuates that the paper was put forth 
by a select number of the London ministers. Now the fact is, as 
you, Mr. Editor, well know, that I am, and during the greater part 
of my life have been, the minister of a humble congregation in a 
secluded country village. As for ministering in London, I have 
preached there but twice during the last thirty years. 

I profess not to reciprocate the writer’s assumed knowledge. 
“The Inquirer” was instituted by some seceders from the Society of 
Friends. The moral recklessness, and, perhaps, the literary tact of 
the writer on whom it has been my painful duty to animadvert, 
proclaim him to be no seceding Friend. Whoever he is, he is a 
reformer, but a reformer who has yet to learn, not only that consis- 
tency is an essential element of goodness, but that truth and honesty 
are essential elements of religion. When he has acquired these, he 
will obtain some credit for his professions of reform ;_ but till he has 
acquired them, he will pollute any cause, which, unfortunately for 
its interests, his hands are extended to support. 

I am, yours, 








A PROPOSAL FOR SOCIAL MEETINGS OF THE ALUMNI OF 
OUR THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTIONS DURING THE ANNIVER- 
SARIES IN MAY. 

(To the Editor.) 

Dear Sir,—I hope that I shall not be deemed guilty of presump- 

tion in directing the attention of my ministerial brethren to the 


following subject. 
I have often regretted when in London at the May anniversaries 





of different sects in one of the least exceptionable of all possible modes of attempting 
to do good ; nay, your * forbidding’ your clergy not only ‘ to speak to men that 
they might be saved,’ in company with Dissenters, but ‘ forbidding’ them, in such 
company, to ‘ speak Even unto Gop To save THEM! these things, my Lord, 
so painful in themselves, so opposite to whatever is Christian and catholic, yet so 
consistent, I fear, with the genuine spirit, the canonical commands, and assump- 
tions of the Church—these things, omnes me to abandon my expectations 
respecting it, and to recall the hopes which I once expressed. Until God not only 
send down ‘ the healthful spirit of his gra¢ e,’ more generally and cc piously than 
it has yet descended, ‘ on all our clergy, bishops, and curates ;’ but, until] he 
take away the deadly spirit of the ‘ Man or Sin,’ which, it is now obvious, 
pervades and animates the Anglican system, 1 much fear, that the Church, as such, 
would become to the country, in comparison with the Establishment, what 
Rehoboam was as the successor of Solomon.”—pp. 12—15. 
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that there is so little opportunity for old friends to associate together, 
even for an hour or two, undisturbed by the bustle and excitement of 
public meetings. We do sometimes recognise each other on the 
platform, but if we speak on such occasions, it is a hurried 
enquiry after each other’s welfare—the warm squeeze of the hand and 
the hasty farewell—till we meet again—to go through the same 
formal and rapid movements. 

May not this defect in our intercourse be remedied to a certain 
extent by some such plan as the following? Let the alumni of each 
of our Theological Institutions agree to meet separately at such time 
and place as would be most convenient to themselves, during the 
meetings in May. If this was done, the opportunity referred to would 
be given; and as we provincial ministers go to town to be excited 
and refreshed, and to have our best affections drawn out—that we 
may be better fitted for doing more good when we return to our 
ordinary pastoral duties, may we not hope that such a meeting would 
be useful in promoting such an object. 

It may be that such meetings are held by those who have been 
educated at Homerton, &c.—but I know that no such assemblage has 
been convened of those who have studied at Hoxton and Highbury. 
It is possible that a few fellow students belonging to the same class 
may have done so—but not all the generations of students who were 
in London at the same time which is the thing now suggested. 

My proposal respectfully submitted to those who have been 
educated at Hoxton and at Highbury is this—that arrangements be 
made for meeting together in some suitable place—say, after the 
annual meeting of the London Missionary Society —when the after- 
noon and evening might be spent in such a way cs would be most 
likely to secure not merely social, but individual brotherly inter- 
course. 

At no meetings in the United States did I see more real enjoy- 
ment, than, when the alumni of Yale College, of Andover and other 
Institutions met at the yearly commencements :—brought together 
from very distant parts of America, not merely by love to their Alma 
Mater—but also by the strong desire to see beloved brethren once 
united with them in the most intimate bonds of christian friendship 
but separated for years by distance and by providential arrange- 
ments. Might we not expect to see the same pure affection drawn 
into exercise, and the same mingled emotions produced by the 
recollections of all that had befallen us during the years that had 
passed away since we had met before, that are experienced by our 
transatlantic brethren ? 

The annual examinations of our Theological Institutions do not 
accomplish the object proposed. Our May meetings necessarily 
draw more ministers to London—so that without pene aan with the 
other duty and without additional expence, it appears a fair oppor- 
tunity of securing an additional meeting, that is likely to render the 
others more useful and pleasant. It is not improbable also that it 
would increase our interest in the prosperity of the Theological 
Institutions to which we severally belong. 

I write thus early to give the brethren an opportunity of suggest- 
ing any othe, plan by which the same object can be secured—I do 
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not think that I should have ventured to trouble you ut this time, if 
I had not known that beloved fathers and brethren in the ministry 
have expressed their earnest wish that some such meeting should be 
held, and they and others have a fair opportunity of more publicly 
expressing their desires, I remain, my Dear Sir, yours truly, 
Wolverhampton. James Matueson. 





While we cordially sympathize with the feeling which has dictated this pro- 
posal, we can scarcely realize its practicability under existing arrangements. Let 
us recite the prospective engagements of the second week in May. Most of our 
brethren cannot arrive in town until the afternoon of Monday, the 6th of May. When 
they will find at the Congregational Library an open meeting of the committee of 
“ The Union” at 4 o’clock, p.m., at which all delegates from the country are invited. 
At 7 o'clock the monthly missionary prayer meetings will be held in various parts 
of the metropolis. Tuesday morning at 8 o’clock, members of the Union will 
convene at the Library to breakfast; 9 o'clock the Annual Assembly will meet, 
which will continue in deliberations till 3 o’clock, p.m. Give an hour for dinner, 
and at 4 o'clock the directors of the London Missionary Society hold an open 
meeting, which will continue till the Irish Evangelical Society’s annual meeting 
commences at 6 o’clock. There is not an hour of leisure on Tuesday. Wednesday is 
devoted to two anniversary services of the Missionary Society, and we believe it 
is intended that some social meeting of its directors and friends shall be held be- 
tween the services. A breakfast meeting might be held on Wednesday morning, 
could the seats at Surrey Chapel, appropriated for ministers, be really reserved 
till 10 o’clock ; but when we recollect who is to be the preacher, we fear that 
there is little hope of a comfortable social breakfast on Wednesday morning. 
Thursday morning is devoted to the annual meeting of the London Missionary 
Society, and there might, perhaps, be a breakfast at Exeter Hall on that 
morning, as we believe there is on the morning of the meeting of the Bible 
Society at the same place. But then it must be on the understanding that the 
platform is not to be packed to the exclusion of those active friends and able 
advocates of the Society, who might be engaged at such a meeting. A plain din- 
ner, at some contiguous hotel, immediately after the meeting on Thursday, 
might bring together many brethren to occupy the time which intervenes be- 
tween the close of the public meeting, and the hour appointed for the Church 
service on behalf of the London Missionary Society. For while that Society 
can find an evangelical episcopalian minister, willing, though at much sacrifice of 
feeling from the temper of too many of his brethren, to advocate its claims, we 
hold that it is not becoming in any of its members to appoint another meeting at 
the same hour. We are persuaded that this did not occur to our kind cor- 
respondent. 

On Friday, at 9 o’clock, the brethren will attend the adjourned meeting of 
“the Union.” At 11 o'clock the Colonial Mission will hold its anniversary ; at 
3 o'clock the delegates and committee of the Union will dine together in the 
library, and at 6 o'clock the various Sacramental services will close the anni- 
versaries of another year. It is our deliberate conviction that the directors of the 
Missionary Society should make extensive changes in their anniversary arrange- 
ments. Forty years ago there were no anniversary services but those of the London 
Missionary Society, and good sermons were then far more rare than happily they are 
in the present day. The Lord’s day preceding, or that following the anniversary 
meeting should be appropriated to collections in every chapel in London, con- 
nected with the Society. This is done not only by our Baptist and Wesleyan 
brethren in the metropolis for their missions, but we believe also by all the great 
auxiliaries to the London Missionary Society in the country. One, or at the 
most two sermons would be sufficient during the week. The directors and 
friends of the London Missionary Society must learn that as its support is now 
thrown almost entirely upon the Congregational churches, so they must allow 
their pastors and more active members opportunities to deliberate on the best means 
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of promoting the prosperity of that denomination, which, under God, will 
be the means of promoting the welfare of the Missionary Society. Although we 
have thrown out these remarks we shall be happy to concur in any arrangement 
that may be practicable for securing the gratification which the accomplishment 
of Dr. Matheson’s suggestion would afford. Epitor. 





A WALK TO THE SOUTH METROPOLITAN CEMETERY, 
NORWOOD, SURREY. 


Mr. Evrrorn—When I inform you that I have been for many years 
devoted in more than an ordinary degree to the secluded labours of 
the study, you will not wonder that my medical adviser should have 
recently insisted on the necessity of my taking a moderate portion of 
pedestrian exercise daily, in order to avert, if possible, the threatening 
symptoms which have spoken, of late, too clearly to allow of any 
misconstruction, of the penalties connected with a violation of the 
laws of nature. As I have been thus constrained to walk in pursuit 
of bodily health, I have endeavoured that the sphere of my per- 
ambulation should be such as might tend at the same time to give a 
healthful impetus to the mind, and thus combine the two objects 
which my past life had most preposterously severed. The grounds 
named at the head of this article are in the immediate vicinity of my 
residence, and on a fine morning in the past week I carried this 
principle into operation, by bending my course in that direction. 
‘¢It is right,” I said to myself as I proceeded, ‘‘ nay, it is absolutely 
necessary that we should become acquainted with that country to 
which we are so soon to journey, and where we are so long to reside. 
It is but common policy to habituate one’s self to its atmosphere, to 
stndy its laws and the principles of its internal polity, lest when the 
time of departure come, the sudden disruption of all our familiar 
habits, and the entrance into a scene of unimagined relations should 
be felt as too painful. I will try, if possible, to smooth the precipitons 
descent, and render the steps which lead down to the dark empire 
less abrupt, by familiarizing myself to their appearance.” During the 
course of this soliloquy I had insensibly approached the cemetery, 
and was disturbed from my reveries by a sudden glance at the 
beauties of the opening scene. They who know the neighbourhood 
of Norwood will acknowledge with me that this is the loveliest little 
pendant of our richly-fringed metropolis, the home of scenic beauty 
and of health : to those who know not its happy seclusion it would 
be difficult to realize the fact, that within six miles of the market- 
place of the world’s productions there exists so placid, so rural, so 
calm a nook, where art has not yet effaced one line of nature’s love- 
liness, nor macadamized one of her freaks of untutored gracefulness 
to the tame regularity of urbane precision. 

As ancient Rome had her Tibur, and Antioch her Daphnis, so our 
modern Babel has this sequestered village, whither her business-worn 
citizens may retire to repair their shattered frames with the breezes 
of health. The graceful undulations of the ever-varying surface of 
the earth, the tufts of forest trees which skirt the surrounding hills, 
and give promise even in this season of the year of that umbrageous 
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profusion which invests them in spring or summer’s festival, the clear 
sunshine, which irradiates the elastic breeze which fans these hills 
when London, and its immediate suburbs lie shrouded in one murky 
veil of fetid gloom, the neat and modest villas that stud the — 
in every direction, all conspire to say that this is a fit breathing place 
for the exhausted energies of the merchants of the world’s emporium, 
a parenthesis between the tumult of Cornhill or Cheapside, and the 
silence of that land of which we are soon to become denizens, and 
where the mind may be gradually weaned from the absorbing attention 
to physical objects which marks her present degeneracy, and become 
accustomed to converse with beings of her own spiritual nature. 

On the gentle slope of one of the many hills which diversify and beau- 
tify this hamlet, the South Metropolitan Cemetery has been con- 
structed : the grounds are divided from the neighbouring fields and 
meadows by a lofty well-built wall, and in order to relieve the massive- 
ness of such a continuous structure, by the judicious intermixture in 
some places of a graceful iron railing, affording the same degree of se- 
curity without the sense of heaviness which would be occasioned by a 
long line of masonry. The whole area is divided into many distinct 
compartments separated by gravel walks, and at well chosen intervals 
the growing landscape is dotted with shrubs and young plantations, 
which when they attain their mature age and legitimate stature, will 
grace the scene with emblematic evergreen, and significantly hint a 
life beyond the grave. Here under monuments of every variety of 
shape, from the splendour which imitates the Asiatic mausoleum, or 
the massiveness which reminds the beholder of the Egyptian pyramids, 
to the simplest and most inartificial form of inhumation which might 
be deemed befitting the burial place of a Scythian shepherd, lie the 
tenants of the land. How eloquent their silence! How persuasive 
their rhetoric! Ifthe voice of wisdom cannot be beard in the din of 
cities, surely in this secluded spot her words are audible. Here on 
the bosom of that same indulgent parent from whom we derive our 
nature, all the turbulence of our passions will be soon hushed asleep, 
and one small freehold of some six feet extent will satisfy our ambition. 
Tis silence all—but here is no solitude! The grave is the most 
populous district of the habitable globe, the very gathering place of 
nations, the only spot of the vast universe where all mankind meet. 
This thought should reconcile us. To the primitive parents of man- 
kind this subterraneous secession may have appeared a paradox, a 
retrogression from the path of life, but to us, who know that to die, 
is to be joined to our fathers, to the majority of mankind, and that 
the grave is but the room where we put off our earthly, and on leaving 
which we put on our heavenly garments ; the tomb should rather be 
a landmark to direct and measure our progress, and to excite our 
languid anticipations. So should it be, and so would it be were we 
truly the disciples of Christ, and heirs of immortal life. But we 
mask our unbelief under the thin veil of an affected humility. ‘*We 
should be content to depart, if we were but assured of our soul’s 
safety, but we fear we are not fit to die.” Not fit todie! then as- 
suredly not fit to live; and if, in the course of so many years, 
we have not yet learned the end for which life is given, how many 
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more will suffice us to give the useful instruction? Here we learn 
what is that end. It cannot be of a bodily nature, for here the body 
and all its relations cease—here in their narrow mansions rest un- 
distinguished, the landlord and his tenants, each contented with his 
little span, he who possessed all, and he who possessed nothing, 
enjoying an equal inheritance. The end of life must therefore be 
connected with that part of our nature which lies not here, which 
wings it’s way to a more refined atmosphere, when the drossy por- 
tions of our tabernacle dissolve into their primitive elements. 

There are many of your readers, Mr. Editor, who might find an 
occasional excursion to this rural spot very salutary to their habits of 
thinking : the air of Norwood is very congenial to life, and as I have 
already remarked the air of the country may be favourable to the 
frame of mind which prepares us for death. The classic solemnness 
of its meandering walks, the chaste architecture of its sister chapels, 
the one appropriated to the burial service of the episcopal church, 
the other to the funereal rites of members of the dissenting bodies, 
the cloisters attached to each edifice so well adapted to the privacy 
and the meditated grief of the attendants on these sepulchral obsequies, 
render it a place calculated to aid the lessons of wisdom in those 
mollia tempora fandi for which the pauses in the tumult of human 
life will sometimes suggest occasion. The grounds are accessible from 
an early hour in the morning till late in the evening, and strangers 
wishing to enjoy a promenade there will be treated with unusual ci- 
vility by the different officers of the institution; at least such was 
their conduct to me, and so far as I have heard, to every individual 
who has visited the place. Monrtpsunpvs. 


We avail ourselves of the opportunity which the insertion of this interesting 
paper affords, to express the satisfaction with which we observe the establishment 
of commodious cemeteries in the environs of the metropolis and throughout the 
provinces. The old burial places belonging both to Churchmen and Dissenters, 
in the centre of London, have long been alike offensive to the feelings and inju- 
rious to the health of its inhabitants. The affecting accident which occurred in 
the church-yard of St. Botolph, Aldgate, but a few weeks ago, when the sexton 
was suffocated by carbonic acid gass, generated in a grave appropriated to 
paupers; and when a second person, who benevolently attempted his rescue, also 
fell a victim, proves that it is high time for the public to take the matter into 
their own hands, and to remove the receptacles of the dead far away from the 
crowded dwellings and constant haunts of the living. We have therefore seen 
with pleasure the formation of commodious and tasteful cemeteries at Kensal 
Green, Highgate, and Norwood. And also anticipate with satisfaction, the ap- 
propriation of Abney Park, Stoke Newington, a spot already sacred to the 
memory of the pious dead, to the same use. In these establishments the right of 
burial is granted to all classes of the community, and the funerals are 
celebrated with those solemnities which the friends of the departed may prefer. 
The committee of the South Metropolitan Cemetery have not only appointed 
an episcopalian chaplain, but have also secured the services of the Independent 
pastor resident in the village, to officiate when the attendance of a dissent- 
ing minister is preferred. Valuable as such concessions unquestionably are, yet 
still the distinction between consecrated and unconsecrated ground, and the erec- 
tion of what our eloquent correspondent calls ‘the Sister Chapels ;” that is, 
one chapel for the service of the Episcopalians, and the other for that of the 
Nonconformists, shows that these hateful distinctions are still to be perpetuated 
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even on those spots “‘ where all meet,” on the same humiliating level. These 
distinctions result not from the prejudices of Dissenters, but from those of their 
Episcopalian brethren, and to illustrate its folly and invidiousness, we shall 
recite an anecdote told bya bishop of their own church, though it may dis- 
turb the gravity of our readers. Bishop Thomas was once curate of a 
parish in Thames Street, and was burying a corpse in the church-yard, when a 
woman came and pulling him by the sleeve of his surplice in the midst of the 
service, said—“ Sir, sir! I want to speak to you!’ Pr’y thee, woman,” replied 
the curate, “‘ wait till I have done.” “No, sir, I must speak to you imme- 
diately.” —‘¢ Why then, what is the matter ?”—* Why sir,”” says she, “‘ you are 
burying a man who died of the small pox, next my poor dear husband who never 
had it!” Some years after Dr. Thomas waschaplain to the British Factory at Ham- 
burgh, and one of his friends having died at a village some few miles from that 
city, application was made to the Lutheran clergyman to permit of the interment 
of the departed stranger in his grave-yard. The village pastor inquired “‘ what reli- 
gion he was of,” and being told he was a Calvinist, replied, ‘‘ There are none but 
Lutherans in my church-yard, and there shall be no other.””. Dr. Thomas argued 
the matter with him for some time, but found him inflexible, until the anec- 
dote of the widow in Thames Street occurred to him, which he repeated with 
such effect, that permission was granted for the bones of the poor Calvinist 
to rest beside those of his Lutheran brethren. When will the English clergy 
have the good sense and good feeling to profit by the story of Bishop Thomas, 
and concede the use of their parish church-yards for the last duties that are 
due to the perishable portions of our nature, without respect to denomina- 
tional distinctions ? Eprror. 
A HINT ON HOSPITALITY, ADDRESSED TO CHRISTIANS 
RESIDENT IN LONDON. 


Loxpon, whatever the extent of its moral degradation, unques- 
tionably comprises within its amazing limits a large portion of the 
best gifted and most influential members of the Church of Christ. 
There reside men whose names are held in hallowed remembrance by 
Christians of every shade; there the greatest efforts are made for the 
furtherance of the Gospel ; there is the focus of information respecting 
the general movements of the christian public; and thence can 
originate a moral impulse which shall be felt to the extremities of not 
one nation only, but of the world at large. 

A visit to the metropolis at any time is calculated, if attended with 
suitable introductions, to yield incalculable benetit to individuals 
who are called in the providence of God to take an active part in 
conducting religious movements, in less populated, and especially 
rural districts. But at no time is a visit likely to prove so advan- 
tageous as in the memorable month of May. The talent and piety 
of London is then most happily concentrated. Here energy is aug- 
mented by the accession of gifted brethren from the country ; while 
the presence of men who are intimately acquainted with the works 
of the Lord in foreign lands, naturally operates to attach importance, 
and interest, to all that is said and done. What a contrast is thus 
exhibited to the coldness and feebleness of those exertions that lack 
the presence of this exciting impulse! For want of it—how dull and 
stationary are the efforts of many brethren in the country ! What 
invaluable impetus might be given to our common efforts, if the 
enthusiasm which is breathed in the metropolis in this its highest, its 
loveliest, and its noblest season, could be diffused throughout the 
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length and the breadth of the land! How would some who, in little 
spheres think themselves to be something, learn their true dimensions, 
by an annual contrast with the many who assemble on these occa- 
sions; and how would others, who long to catch the spirit that 
animates the eminently successful, return to their less fertile spheres 
with renewed ardour, and with stronger hope! The metropolis is 
the heart of our empire. It is not enough for that member to retain 
its healthy exercise. It is not enough that the vital influence which 
enters it should be consumed in promoting its own vitality. It sus- 
tains a momentous relation to the whole system. Every vein, how- 
ever minute and however distant, must receive its supply, or that 
portion will become morbid. 

But how is the moral influence of the great assemblies to be diffused 
with energy throughout every part of the land? Country ministers 
should visit London during the celebration of the anniversaries of our 
Religious Institutions. But those who need the visit most, are least able 
to meet the expense. Their people are not sufficiently interested in the 
design to supply them with the necessary assistance. This act of 
enlightened liberality rests with the christians in London—with those 
individuals whose circumstances not merely furnish them with the 
resources, but have afforded them abundant opportunity of appre- 
ciating the advantages which are sought, for their country brethren. 

Permit me, then, to suggest the desirableness of christians in 
London receiving into their houses, free of expense during the season 
referred to, ministers from the country, of whose piety and respec- 
tability they may have satisfactory testimonials. Could not minis- 
ters in London intimate their readiness to receive such offers from 
their people? And could not country ministers, who may them- 
selves not be acquainted with any minister residing in the metropolis, 
obtain the necessary introduction from the secretary of his county 
association, or some able minister in the neighbourhood? Do not 
our highly esteemed Wesleyan brethren attend to such duties of 
christian hospitality during the sitting of Conference? Does not 
a numerous attendance of ministers at the general meeting of the 
Congregational Union render such an arrangement peculiarly de- 
sirable? Might not such visits prove conducive to the spiritual 
interests of the families themselves, who were thus not unmindful 
** to entertain strangers ?” 

The above hint is respectfully submitted by one who does not need 
the act of kindness solicited, but who deeply feels for the situation of 
some of his brethren; and earnestly longs for the revival of vital 
godliness throughout the land. 

Westbromwich. J. C. G. 





We have long felt the necessity of some effort to secure the proper exercise of 
Christian hospitality in the metropolis during the anniversary services of the 
second week in May. The omission of that ancient duty has, we believe, 
been occasioned, not by the reluctance of pious people in London to ‘use 
hospitality,” but by the absence of any responsible body who would take upon 
themselves the trouble of making arrangements to effect it. We are happy, 
however, to state, that the Committee of the Congregational Union have un- 
dertaken the task, and we hope in our next number, or in the Magazine for 
May, to inform our readers of their final arrangements. EpiTor. 
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REVIEW. 


I. The Claims of Episcopacy refuted, in a Review of the Essays 
of the Right Reverend Bishop Hobart, and other Advocates of 
Diocesan Episcopacy. By the late Rev. John Mason, D.D. 
of New York. With an Introduction and Appendix, by the 
Rev. John Blackburn, Minister of Claremont Chapel, Penton- 
ville. Jacksonand Walford. 12mo. pp. 224. 

II. An Essay on Apostolical Succession ; being a Defence of a 
Genuine Protestant Ministry against the Exclusive and Intole- 
rant Schemes of Papists and High Churchmen ; and supplying 
a general Antidote to Popery. Also an Appendix, containing 
a Review of N. W. F. Hook’s Sermon, Vicar of Leeds, &c. on 
‘© Hear the Church,” preached before the Queen, at the Chapel 
Royal, in St. James’s Palace, June 17ih, 1838. By Thomas 
Powell, Wesleyan Minister. London: Ward and Co. 8vo. pp. 175. 

III. An Appeal to the Religious Community on the disputed Ques- 
tions of the Times; in Three Lectures on the Doctrine of 
Sacramental Efficacy ; the Claim of Apostolical Succession ; 
and the Union of Church and State. By the Rev. John Ely, 
Minister of Salem Chapel, Leeds. Jackson and Walford. 
8vo. pp. 64. 

IV. The Call to hear the Church, examined. By the Rev. John 
Ely, of Leeds. 12mo. London: Jackson and Walford. 


Tue revival of the doctrine of apostolical succession is one of the 
most remarkable of the religious phenomena of our times. So long 
as the supremacy was conceded to the Establishment, by the silence 
of the Dissenters respecting their claims to equal privileges in the 
State, it was enough that the end was answered without controversy. 
But now that a new scene has opened in the relative position of 
parties, the church has cast about in order to sustain herself; and 
one of the most obvious and plausible methods was to fall back on 
the old doctrine of divine right. It is certain, that the main com- 
plexion of the church, for the last century, has been Erastian. The 
claim to apostolical descent, though never forgotten, has been com- 
6 aomghet lost sight of, till recent circumstances have led to its 
eing urged once more with greater vehemence, perhaps, than 
ever. 

There has, however, been a great reluctance, on the part of those 
who make it, to allow this claim honestly to take its course. The 
attempt is to eschew Rome, while an avowal is made of the principal 
doctrines of Romanism. The new lights of the church would fain 
prove, if possible, that they have borrowed their lustre from the 
ancient British church, and that they can do without tracing their 
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pedigree through the degenerate race of popes and cardinals. Land, 
the arch-priest of Protestant Romanism, was more honest. He was 
very tender respecting any odium which the good Bishop Hall was 
disposed to throw on the Romish Church, in his work on episco- 
pacy ; and when Charles I. granted a brief for a general collection 
on behalf of the persecuted Protestant Churches of the Palatinate, the 
archbishop interposed his objections, on the ground, not only that 
the churches in question were not episcopal, though this in itself was 
a grievous matter, but that in the document which set forth their 
claim to sympathy and relief, allusion was made to the anti-christian 
yoke of Rome. Laud would not countenance such an expression 
applied to that church, through which, as he alleged, the Church of 
England derived her sole claim to apostolic orders. Whoever wishes 
to be satisfied on this head, and to acquaint himself with the sensa- 
tion which was produced, when at a previous period Bancroft an- 
nounced the apostolical doctrine at Paul’s Cross, may consult Neal's 
History of the Puritans. 

It is a curious and instructive fact, that at this moment we see 
a division in the church respecting apostolical doctrine, which seems 
to threaten a controversy of the same kind within as without its 
precincts. Of late bishops have taken opposite views. The bishops 
of Chester and Norwich openly condemn the doctrine as popish : the 
Bishop of Oxford apologizes, explains, and vindicates it ; the Bishop 
of Exeter openly avows it; and last, but not least, the Bishop of 
London has boldly advocated it, in his sermon, a few weeks ago, at 
the consecration of the new church in Gray’s Inn Road. 

The three works at the head of this article present a timely anti- 
dote to this corruption of the christian scheme. For surely that 
doctrine is none other than a gross and dangerous corruption, which 
would substitute the opus operatum of popery for the plain unvar- 
nished gospel of Christ. According to the ‘ apostolical’ scheme, 
every clergyman is a sort of magician, and the sacraments are 
kind of incantations, which operate independently, to a great extent, 
of the moral and religious state of the mind, both of the minister and 
the people. Can it be conceived that either the apostles, or any of 
their immediate disciples, ever uttered such language as the fol- 
lowing, and called it the gospel ? 


“ Tf Christ remain always the minister of his church, Christ is to be looked 
at through his ministering servant, whoever shall visibly officiate. Though there 
be a great deal preached in which you cannot recognize the voice of the Saviour; 
and though the sacraments be administered by hands which seem impure enough 
to sully their sanctity . . The ordained preacher is a messenger, a messenger from 
the God of the whole earth. His mental capacity may be weak—that is nothing. 
His speech may be contemptible—that is nothing. His knowledge may be cir- 
cumscribed—we say not that is nothing, but we say, that whatever the man’s 
qualifications, he should rest upon his office. And we hold it the business of a 
congregation, if they hope to find profit in the public duties of the Sabbath, to 
cast away those personal considerations which may have to do with the officiating 
individual, and to fix stedfastiy their thoughts on the office itself... . . When 
every thing seems against them, (the true followers of Christ,) so that on a carnal 
calculation, you would suppose the services of the church stripped of all efficacy, 
then, by acting faith on the head of the ministry, they are instructed and nou- 
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rished, though, in the main, the given lesson be falsehood, and the proffered 
sustenance little better than poison.” 

This quotation is from the Sermons of Mr. Melville, and is copied 
by Mr. Blackburn into his ‘ Introduction” to Dr. Mason’s work, 
by way of illustrating the true genius of this said doctrine of 
apostolical succession. It seems, then, that country squires, and lords 
with large families, have not been so very far out in bringing up to 
the church some dunce of a son, who had no chance of figuring in 
the senate or at the bar. The legitimate consequence of the doctrine 
of the eloquent and respectable gentleman who ministers in the neigh- 
bourhood of Peckham, clearly is, that neither intellectual nor moral 
qualifications are absolutely necessary for a clergyman. According 
to the old proverb, it seems, that any dolt will really do for a 
parson; and it matters not much how far the young médn has 
escaped contamination, or not, at the university. Only let some 
accident determine the apostolical grace, though it be toa * skull 
that cannot teach and will not learn’”—it is enough—this man is a 
‘‘ minister of the church” of Christ! It is sometimes well when 
extravagance takes its legitimate course; it may lead to reflection, 
and prove a warning. We sincerely pity the hearers who can listen 
quietly to such doctrine, and believe it to be the gospel! 

The editor of Dr. Mason has done a service to the christian church, 
in sending forth the work of that eminent divine, who was unques- 
tionably one of the brightest stars in the firmament of the trans- 
atlantic church. The Introduction states, that this tract first 
appeared as a review in an American periodical, the Christian 
Magazine. ‘‘ A gentleman of London obtained from the United 
States a copy of Dr. Mason’s works, and thus became acquainted 
with the following article in its pages. Having fonnd the argu- 
ments upon the great question of diocesan episcopacy most satisfac- 
tory to his own mind, he became anxious to see it reprinted in a 
cheap form for circulation in this country, because, at the present 
time, the lofty claims of an exclusive apostolical succession are put 
forth with a dogmatism which deserves to be exposed and con- 
demned.” 

The Introduction is valuable, as shewing the form which the 
Romish doctrine of apostolical descent assumes in the hands of 
Protestants, and the repulsive bearing which it exhibits in the 
episcopal Church of England, and in that of America, towards all 
the other churches of the Reformation. Mr. Blackburn happily 
alludes to the false position in which Dr. Chalmers, the great man of 
the Kirk, and the English clergy, were placed, on a late occasion, 
at Hanover Square Rooms. This was truly an amusing exhibition. 
Bishops and other dignitaries, and a numerous body of the clergy, 
assembled to hear lectures on behalf of the church establishment, 
from a man whom they would no more admit into their pulpits than 
a dissenter, and who, on their principles, is none other than a 
Presbyterian schismatic! But the most amusing part of the exhibi- 
tion was the finale, when the good doctor, despite of all the blandish- 
ments of right reverends, and very reverends, came forth in the true 
spirit of a liberal Protestant, and with his peculiar vehemence de- 
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nounced the bigotry that would confine to one denomination and 
party, the claim to legitimacy. It was ludicrous, it was almost 
cruel, to compel an audience so episcopal, to hear that, provided 
religion was diffused, and made “ territorial,” it was of no con- 
sequence whether the parties by whom the evangelization of the 
country was effected were Episcopalians, or Independents, or Presby- 
terians, or Baptists! We confess that we are very far out in our con- 
jectures if such an attempt to put up the establishment is repeated, 
For once the upholders of episcopacy were unquestionably deserted 
by their wonted sagacity! Since May last, the ** apostolical” contro- 
versy has been thickening on us, rather than diminishing; and the 
great man of the Kirk must now appear, to an increased body of the 
clergy, woefully mischosen as an instrument to do the work of the 
Church of England. 

The doctrine that is now so much in vogue is so utterly without 
foundation in scripture, that it very fairly admits of an appeal to 
practical results. If no ministers are ministers of Christ who are 
not episcopally ordained, surely we might expect that there would 
be a marked and decided distinction in the effects of the labours of 
those who are legitimately descended from the apostles, and those 
who claim no such honour. Will it, however, be pretended, that 
the blessing of God has not signally attended the christian exertions 
of men, on whom episcopal hands were never laid? But it seems 
that all the success of missionaries, east and west, north and south, 
is to go for nothing—nothing will atone for the want of episcopal 
orders! ‘* Oberlin and Neff may make the Alpine wilderness to 
bloom, and the inhabitants of rocks to sing; Swartz and Rhenius 
may lead thousands of Hindoos to the obedience of Christ ; Mor- 
rison, Carey, and Marshman, may open the sacred scriptures to the 
millions of China and the east; Nott and Williams may turn the 
Polynesian idolaters to the worship of the true God; yea, the church 
on earth may be enlarged, and the church in heaven increased, by 
myriads of happy converts brought to Christ by their self-denying 
love-unstrained efforts ; but it all avails nothing—they are not ‘ apos- 
tolical ministers,’ for they are not episcopally ordained !” Introduo- 
tion, p. Xv. 

The ‘ Appendix,’ also by the editor, is an important addition to 
the work, as containing a condensed view of the essence of the 
whole subject, selected from several writers of learning and abi- 
lity—Drs. Campbell, Barrow, Henderson, and Neander. There is 
also an excellent abstract of the argument, proving that the ancient 
episcopacy was not prelatical, but only congregational and parochial, 
by the Rev. Joseph Boyse, of Dublin; being an extract from a work 
published by him in 1712. The Appendix closes with a short pas- 
sage from Dr. Mitchell, showing ‘* how episcopacy could have been 
introduced, if it were not of apostolical institution.” ‘* Parochial 
episcopacy, that is, the superiority of one elder in a particular 
church to all the rest, gradually and imperceptibly arose from the 
respect which, in the primitive times, was paid to age, to charac- 
ter, to superior endowments, and especially to priority in point of 
ordination.” 

It would seem that the lofty claims of episcopacy are not unknown 
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even in America, thoughthey are comparatively harmlessas to any ef- 
fect on general liberty,in a country whose constitution does not admit 
of a union between the church and the state. Even in America, how- 
ever, the same Babylonish jargon, it appears, is employed, to uphold 
the exclusive claims of diocesan episcopacy. ‘‘ Several years ago,” 
says Dr. Mason, ‘‘ a certain preacher declared to the faces of some 
of the most venerable ministers in this city (New York), that all 
clergymen not episcopally ordained are impostors, their commissions 
forgeries, and their sacraments blasphemy. The preacher was 
Mr. Wright; the place, St. Paul’s church; the occasion, a deacon’s 
ordination; and the text (of which, to use his own words, he ‘ took 
leave,’ in order to give the poor non-episcopalians a hit,) that injunc- 
tion of our Lord, ‘ Be ye wise as serpents, and harmless as doves.’ 
That the orator was right in taking this ‘ leave,’ will hardly be 
questioned, as he immediately broke through the second precept of 
his text ; and the consequences proved that he had but little skill in 
the first. The effusion had more of every thing in the serpent than 
his wisdom, and more of every thing in the dove than her innocence. 
A circumstance which rendered the attack an outrage, was the care 
of the episcopal clergy to circulate notice of the ordination, and their 
solicitude for the attendance of their non-episcopal brethren! One 
of the latter who was present, remarked, at the close of the service, 
with the pith and point of indignant feeling, ‘ that Mr. W. possessed 
a large stock of confidence, to tell his bishop to his face that he was 
an unregenerated man, and no member of the christian church!’ it 
being well known that the Right Reverend Father in God, Samuel, 
Bishop of the Protestant episcopal church in the state of New York, 
had been baptized by the Rev. Mr. Dubois, one of the ministers of 
the Dutch reformed church. Therefore, &c. alas! alas!” 

We were hardly prepared to expect such a demonstration of 
bigotry in America ; ial candidly as we would desire to look on 
perpeey as one among the forms of church government, such ex- 
clusiveness, especially when found in a soil of religious freedom, and 
when unsustained by secular alliances, constrains us to say, that 
diocesan episcopalians of the three orders have yet to prove that 
there is not something in their system which has a natural tendency 
to intolerance. We are unwilling to believe this, except it be thus 
forced on us; for nothing would give us greater delight than to see 
episcopacy taking its station, side by side, with presbyterianism, 
and congregationalism, both here and in America, on the footing of 
brotherly and christian equality. We even think that there are some 
relations between these three principal terms of church government 
which are yet undeveloped, and which may possibly be essential to 
a final fraternal union of all Christians. Concessions will probably 
have to be made by all parties before those glorious days shall have 
arrived, when the church shall be, as it once was, visibly one. But 
when we see one protestant denomination, and only one, for we know 
ofno other, thus maintaining a lofty claim to superiority over all the 
rest, we confess that our charity is damped, and we feel that, so long 
as this spirit continues, there can be no extensive union between the 
present contending parties. 
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Alive, as we desire to be, to the defects of our own denomination, 
we candidly avow that we are unable to see any thing in the congre. 
gational system that is half so anti-christian as the exclusiveness of 
diocesan episcopacy. Our church order, from its popularity, may 
easily, we admit, degenerate, in unskilful hands, into anarchy and 
confusion. But we find the same accident attaching even to the 
apostolical churches themselves. Witness the church at Corinth. It 
is no ill compliment, we think, to the congregational system, as a 
whole, that it can be fully acted out only where principles of New 
Testament discipline are strictly adhered to. The greater part of the 
disorders that ~~ happened in our churches have undoubtedly 
arisen from the same causes which produced divisions in the churches 
that were planted by the apostles themselves—the want of piety in 
the church members. But when the congregational system is tried 
by the test of catholic charity, no one, surely, who is impartial, will 
hesitate to pronounce, that it is incomparably superior in practice to 
episcopacy. We will venture to say, that there is scarcely a congre- 
gational minister in the metropolis who would not rejoice in admit- 
ting many evangelical clergymen who might be named into his 
pulpit; and we believe that there are not a few who would even 
allow the clergyman, if he thought fit, on such an occasion, to read 
his own liturgy. This would be a lovely sacrifice to fraternal 
charity ; and many are prepared to make it. Episcopacy alone is 
distinguished by the extreme of sectarianism and bigotry. We do 
hope, however, from what we have heard, that there have been in- 
stances in America of a different spirit among Episcopalians in later 

ears. 
. Dr. Mason ably pursues the argument through the nine chapters 
into which the work is divided. Having treated of the history and 
importance of the controversy, he proceeds to refute the exclusive 
claims of diocesan episcopacy, by showing, that they are not sus- 
tained by the official names which are given to ministers in the New 
Testament; nor by the orders of the Jewish priesthood ; nor by the 
arrangements of our Lord during his personal ministry ; nor by a 
reference to New Testament facts; nor by the official character of 
the apostle James; nor by the epistles to the seven churches of Asia; 
nor by the official character of Timothy and Titus ; nor by the testi- 
mony of the christian fathers. Most of these topics are well sus- 
tained, and are discussed with the usual point and effect of the 
distinguished author. We confess, however, that we are not satis- 
fied with the conclusion to which he comes with regard to the angels 
of the seven churches of Asia. He holds that the “‘ angels” and the 
*¢ stars” spoken of in the first chapters of the Apocalypse, ‘‘ do not 
signify single persons, but a number of men ; that is, are emblems 
of a collective ministry, and not of diocesan bishops.” p.113. We do 
not indeed think that the angels were diocesan bishops; but, in our 
humble judgment, it is doing violence to language to suppose that no 
individual representatives of the churches were intended by this 
appellation. It appears to us that the angel was either the sole 
pastor of a congregation, or the senior pastor; or, if there were 
many congregations in some of the seven cities, which appears by no 
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means improbable, the angel was a pastor who, from age, or some 
conceded superiority, carried greater weight, in some respects, than 
the rest, and might probably exercise a kind of superintendency over 
the churches generally, being elected to this function by the christian 
body. Some of the cities of Asia were large and populous, and the 
account which is given of the great success of the gospel in this dis- 
trict, in the Acts of the Apostles, makes it probable that there were 
thousands of Christians in some of these cities, all forming one 
apostolical church. If it appear to savour too much of episcopacy 
to suppose that Polycarp, as the angel of the church of Smyrna, 
which he probably was, possessed any hind of superiority over other 
ministers, we cannot help it. Episcopacy of a certain kind may be 
found wherever there are more ministers than one in a congregation ; 
for it is almost uniformly the case, that where there is more than one 
minister, some kind of responsibility attaches to one above another, 
even in congregational churches. 

We extract the following as a specimen of the catholic spirit of 
the author, biting as his remarks sometimes are on the exclusive- 
ness of high-churchmen. 

“ An episcopal church we do know, in which there are hundreds of ministers 
and thousands of people who are ¢ valiant for the truth,’ who exemplify in their 
own persons the loveliness of the christian character, and who, with respect to 
themselves, will never shrink from the strictest investigation. Would to God 
we could say as much for all non-episcopalians! But these members of that 
church who give, in ‘the fruits of righteousness,’ unequivocal proof that the 
‘Spirit of Christ is in them,’ are not the persons who advance or defend such 
claims as are set up by Messrs. Dauseny and Honart. On the contrary, they 
most cordially welcome to their bosoms, as heirs with themselves of the grace of 
life, all those ‘ who love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity ;’ and they are hated, 
reviled, persecuted, by those very same high-churchmen, who, like Mr. Hobart, 
and his friends, are for confining the covenant of salvation to their own pre- 
eincts.”—pp. 17, 18. 


We are glad to welcome Mr. Powell, a minister of the Wesleyan 
Methodist connection, into the field of that controversy, which is no 
small part of the unhappy burden of strife which now vexes the 
church of Christ. He is a powerful champion, and we trust that 
his work will be much read; for we think it calculated to be emi- 
nently useful. It contains a vast deal of information, brought 
— in a small compass; and it ought to produce the more 
effect on the minds of candid churchmen, because the author, 
though really a dissenter, as being out of the pale of the establish- 
ment, does not directly argue against the general principle, but 
confines himself to the exposure of the high-church oe which 
has recently got so much into vogue. We confess that we have our 
doubts whether this doctrine will be so generally received as some 
fear. The very fact that some of the bishops are wise enough to set 
an example of moderation to their clergy, and to repudiate senti- 
ments like those of Dr. Hook, leads us to hope that there will be 
extensive tracts of the country, at least, that will escape, in a great 
measure, the blighting, paralysing, deadening effect of divine right 
and sacramental grace. The ‘‘apostolical system” will be worth 
but little to the church, as to its desired effect of overawing men’s 
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minds by the supposed ofiviat sanctity of the clergy, if there should 
be found to be any considerable division in the camp. This will most 
likely damp the zeal of the high-churchmen ; and if they are wise in 
their generation, they will see that it is better to be quiet, and not to 
say very much about a system which, under the circumstances, will 
call up opposition within the bosom of the church itself, in propor. 
tion as a number of the clergy attempt to inculcate it on the nation. 

Mr. Powell’s book is so much a book of facts and quotations, that 
we cannot do better than chiefly confine ourselves to an analysis of 
its contents, assuring our readers, that they will find enough in this 
volume to convince them, if they are not already convinced, that the 
doctrine of apostolical succession is both unsupported by Scripture, 
and by the facts of ecclesiastical history, properly understood. 

The work is divided into ten sections, containing,—statements of 
the doctrine by its advocates—the state of the general question— 
arguments showing that there is no positive proof from Scripture of 
these high-church claims—that the general spirit and scope of the 
gospel is opposed to the scheme—that there is scriptural evidence 
against it, and that, in the New Testament, bishops and presbyters 
are the same—that their sameness may also be proved from the 
purest christian antiquity—that the Church of England, at the Re- 
formation, was against these claims—that all the christian churches 
in the world testify that bishops and presbyters are the same order, 
and that the greatest divines in all ages have agreed to this view of 
the subject—that there is no sufficient historical evidence of a per- 
sonal succession of valid episcopal ordinations—that the popish 
ordinations are nullified by the character of the papal church—that 
this affects the ordinations of the English bishops before the Refor- 
mation—the nature of genuine apostolical succession. 

It is the fashion now-a-days, in certain quarters, to divide all 
dissenters into religious and political. Now this is certainly a very 
convenient division for some purposes: for however truly religious 
a dissenter may be, if he should happen to think it his duty to express 
his opinion publicly or in writing, on any of the grand religious 
questions of the times, it is ten to one that all he says is attempted 
to be neutralized by setting him down as a political dissenter. 
Mr. Powell, however, can scarcely be regarded as open to this impu- 
tation, even by the most fastidious ; for - enters but little into the 
civil part of the question; and where he does, the churchman will have 
no quarrel with him, as he does not deem it unlawful for the church 
to receive ‘‘ support from the civil government.’ "We shall not now 
enter into this controversy, which is glanced at in the conclusion of 
the volume, but shall confine ourselves to the general argument. 

The doctrine which Mr. Powell undertakes to confute is, that 
bishops are an order superior to presbyters, and distinct from them, 
by divine right ; that they are the sole successors of the apostles in 
the power of conferring ordination, and of governing both pastors and 
people ; and that this personal succession been transmitted in an 
unbroken line through a series of individuals, from the earliest times 
of christianity to the present. The consequence is, as the advocates 
of the doctrine say, that no ministry is valid, and no sacraments and 
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ordinances legitimate, excepting those which are included in the line 
of this apostolical descent. The author devotes thirty pages of his 
closely-printed volume to show that there is no proof from the 
Scriptures of these high-church claims, and that, on the contrary, 
the scriptural evidence is all — these lofty assumptions. e 
successfully shows that Bishop Taylor, and Chillingworth, though 
differing much in their notions of the church, have both agreed that 
to attempt to impose any government on the church, or any article 
of belief, as necessary, which is not clearly found in Scripture, is 
nothing less than ‘“‘ usurpation” and “tyranny.” Having irre- 
fragably proved, as we think, that, in the time of the apostles, bishops 
an nb tart were not only nominally but really the same, the 
author comes to the following conclusion :— 

“It appears, then, that there is No positive evidence from the sacred Scrip- 
tures for these high-church claims for bishops as apostles, with authority and 
powers, by divine right, superior to, and incompatible with presbyters. There 
is nothing about a personal succession, about the ordination of ministers, &c. 
belonging exclusively to apostles, by voluntary humility called bishops. There 
is nothing in our Lord’s commission, not a word; the plea of being really 
apostles brings their origin below the sacred canon of the New Testament, and 
makes it human ; and it is, moreover, arrogant, unsustained by their conduct, 
and consequently ridiculous. The case of Timothy and Titus fails to support 
them, and the epistles to both contradict their scheme. The angels of the 
Apocalypse also fail them; the whole system, as to scriptural authority, is built 
on a sandy foundation, and is buttressed up by violent assumptions, strained 
or false analogies, forced interpretations, and ultimately comes to be placed, by 
concessions of their own, upon mere human and ecclesiastical authority. This 
is its proper basis. In this view of the case, they have a perfect right, if they 
think best, to adopt it, to advocate, and to recommend it to others. We fully 
concede this right. This is the view the reformers of the English church took, 
as we shall see in the sequel.”—pp. 23, 24. 


In support of the above statements Mr. Powell remarks, that the 
princi al passages on which stress is laid, in maintenance of the 
apostolical scheme, are those which relate to Timothy and Titus. 

e might have added, that these passages are quite given up by 
Whitby, one of the most celebrated advocates for episcopacy. 
Mr. Powell shows that the special duties of Timothy and Titus can- 
not be brought forward as a rule for a standing order of men with 
the same powers and authorities; ‘‘ (1.) because there is no intima- 
tion of any such thing in the texts; (2.) because they had the direct 
and immediate authority of the apostles for what they did, which 
none others can plead ; (3.) because some steps might be necessary 
in places where a ministry had never existed amongst a newly- 
gathered people, which are not necessary after the establishment of a 
church and its ministry.” 

We have always thought that the functions which Timothy and 
Titus exercised cannot with propriety be regarded as anything more 
than temporary. They arose from the necessities of the church and 
of the world. Timothy himself had presbyterian ordination ; and it 
would be very singular if it was divinely intended that from this 
time no ordinations were to be solemnized excepting by the laying on 
of the hands of one single authorized individual. Is it conceivable, 
that if the functions of Timothy and Titus, as ordaining and appointing 
elders, were intended to make them prototypes of diocesan bishops in 
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all coming time, so great a change—a change so vitally affecting the 
subordination of ranks in the ministry, and the whole constitution of 
the primitive church, should have been passed over in silence, without 
one single intimation, that the previous ordination by the ‘ presby- 
tery,” as a body of ministers, should thenceforth cease, and that 
ordination was r Fo this time to be the peculiar prerogative of a 
superior order of church officers? We have cases exactly parallel 
constantly occurring at this day, in heathen nations. Where one 
missionary is the means of implanting the gospel in a district, and 
his preaching is blessed by the divine Spirit, to the conversion of any 
who desire to consecrate themselves to the work of the ministry, he 
of course will be the ordainer, until a ministry — up around 
him, to be his associates and brethren in every good work. 

Mr. Powell has done wisely in dwelling on the functions of 
Timothy and Titus, because it is evident that they are made the 
principal examples of the episcopal system by high-churchmen. Yet 
they are never called bishops in the New Testament; and the author 
has very pertinently fosveres oy that ‘* the subscriptions at the end of 
the epistles are of no authority.” There is no doubt these subscrip- 
tions, among other human glosses, either direct or indirect, which 
the New Testament has received in being handed down through the 
ages of corruption, or in being translated, have contributed their 
influence in preventing just and scriptural views of the church. 

The episcopal succession divines, somewhat perplexed by 1 Tim. 
iv. 14, ** Neglect not the gift that is in thee, which was given 
thee by prophecy, with the laying on of the hands of the presby- 
tery ;” bring forward 2 Tim. i. 6, in order to avoid the con- 
clusion to which the former passage would necessarily lead, namely, 
that ordination by presbyters—ordinary ministers, is apostolical. 
The latter passage, our readers will recollect, is, ‘‘ Wherefore I put 
thee in remembrance that thou stir up the gift of God which is in 
thee by the putting on of my hands.” “ fo understand this pas- 
sage,” says Mr. Powell, “‘ the reader should keep in mind that the 
conferring of the Holy Ghost, as to miraculous powers, belonged 
peculiarly to the apostles, as a proof of their apostleship: ‘ Now 
when the apostles, who were at Jerusalem, heard that Samaria had 
received the word of God, they sent unto them Peter and John, 
who, when they were come down, prayed for them, that they might 
receive the Holy Ghost: for as yet he was fallen upon none of them ; 
only they were baptised in the name of Jesus. Then laid they their 
hands on them, and they received the Holy Ghost. And when 
Simon saw that through laying on of the apostles’ hands the Holy 
Ghost was given, he offered them money, saying, Give me this 
tag that on whomsoever I lay my hands, he may receive the 

oly Ghost.’ Acts viii. 14—19. ‘ And when Paul had laid his 
hands upon them, the Holy Ghost came on them, and they spake 
with tongues, and prophesied.’ Acts xix. 6. The Apostle, there- 
fore, laid his hands on Timothy, that he might be blessed with some 
of those miraculous gifts. This was a distinct matter from Timothy's 
mae age " This is the true meaning of the passage in question, 
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ing with the exclusive claims of high-churchmen, we select the 
following :— 

“ But suppose we grant to these divines that the apostle joined with the 
presbytery in Timothy's ordination, what then? Oh! it would be apostolical 
ordination ; and bishops being infolded in the apostles, it would be episcopal 
ordination: ergo, Timothy wasa bishop. If the argument were worth any thing, 
it would prove that he was ordained an apostle. But it has no foundation. The 
apostle Paul, and Barnabas, ordained presbyters in every city; but they are 
never said to have ordained bishops. I doubt not but high churchmen think 
that it was very unfortunate that St. Paul was not as careful about episcopacy as 
they are. They would have taught him how to write better! He should have 
written that Timothy was ordained a bishop by the hands of the apostles ; but he 
wrote by the hands of the presbytery. Sad stroke to high churchmen! Now, 
whatever hands might be employed, the denomination of a thing is always taken 
from that which was designed to be the chief cause or instrument in the act. 
This is a universal rule. The hands of the presbytery are spoken of by the Holy 
Spirit as the chief instrumental cause in Timothy's ordination; therefore the 
ordination of Timothy was properly a presbyterian ordination. Bishop Taylor 
thinks it necessary, in those who believe that this was presbyterian ordination, 
to prove that the presbytery was not a company of bishops. What work 
such surmises make of sacred writ! As though the Apostle said one thing and 
meant another. ‘The presbytery that imposed hands on Timothy is, by all 
antiquity, expounded either of the office, or of a college of presbyters,’ says he 
himself, in the very same page; and yet we are to prove that these were not pro- 
perly presbyters, before we can prove that this was properly a presbyterian ordi- 
nation! That they might be bishops in a scriptural sense we all admit, because 
bishops and presbyters are, in the Scriptures, identical : but to contend that they 
might be bishops in the sense in which these men now use the word, would 
reflect on the apostle in a manner one would not wish to describe. Yet so does 
bigotry blind the mind, that these eminent men make statements awfully dis- 
paraging to the very word of God itself. I charge them not with the intention 
of doing this; but I charge their arguments with the consequence. Let him 
clear them that can.”—p. 21. 


In this way does Mr. Powell chastise the sectarianism and pre- 
sumption of the so-called ‘‘ successors of the apostles.”” True it is, 
indeed, that there are men who would assume to themselves pre- 
rogatives which the apostles would have recoiled from as presump- 
tuous. We should like to see the Bishop of Exeter take up the gauntlet 
which the Wesleyan preacher has thrown down. (Oh, how cruel, 
after such honied overtures, such flattering hopes held out to the 
Wesleyans to be taken under the fostering care of the church, and to 
have the honour of promoting the exclusive cause!) But no; it is 
a rare thing now-a-days to catch a bishop tripping so far as fairly 
to run a tilt in the open field with a dissenter. We are sorry that 
our space forbids our pursuing the author through the remainder of 
the argument. Mr. Powell, though he contends that the “angel” 
in the Apocalypse signifies the collective body of ministers in each 
church, shows that even though a primus inter pares should be 
meant, one chosen as a kind of moderator, or Fe sab among 
equals, this would prove nothing in favour of a distinct order, with 
distinct functions. Much less, we may add, would it prove dio- 
ae lordly power, and ecclesiastical domination in the 
church. 

The author, with equal success, we think, shows that the general 
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spirit and scope of the gospel is opposed to this high-church scheme, 
He remarks, that the only lawful call to the ministry is holiness of 
life, the call of God, and soundness of doctrine. We could have 
desired that he had dwelt somewhat at large on the second of these 
points, the ‘ call of God ;” but he has only named it. Many high- 
churchmen, who may be tempted to read his book (perhaps as 
children are tempted to look down into a dark cellar), will not un- 
derstand what he means by this language ; and we should ourselves 
have been glad of an explanation. The sober-mindedness, and very 
great research, however, manifested by Mr. Powell, lead us to 
expect that he would not attach to the phrase, ‘call of God,” any 
thing more than what might in other words be expressed by “ lead- 
ings of providence,” such as strong inclination, the advice of chris- 
tian friends, the path of the ministry appearing to lie open, and no 
imperative considerations leading to a different determination. 

e should have been glad to follow the anthor in that part 
of his dissertation which conducts the argument through the abun- 
dant evidence which antiquity presents, against the Romish claims. 
The book is replete with references to ancient and modern autho- 
rities, and contains a storehouse of information to those who wish to 
read or write about the doctrine of apostolical succession. We 
should very much like to see some of the Oxford divines coming 
forth with an answer. The labour which the work has cost the 
author cannot fail to be great. We hope it will meet with numerous 
readers. We have seen nothing more valuable on this subject. 

The Rev. John Ely, pastor of the Congregational Church assem- 
bling at Salem Chapel, Sota has done himself and the denomination 
to which he belongs honour, by the manly, temperate, and christian 
manner in which he has discussed these questions, in the very parish 
of the far-famed Dr. Hook. 

The three lectures are creditable both to the head and heart of the 
writer. They contain a — but effective and argumentative 
appeal to his hearers on the great religious controversy of the age, 
and deserve the devout perusal of Christians in general, and especially 
of those who have not time to read larger works, and who wish to 
fortify themselves against the errors which are now afloat in the 
church on all sides. We wish that the Vicar of Leeds himself would 
for once “ hear a dissenter,” and seriously and with prayer meditate 
on the testimony which his brother minister has borne to the truth. 
In the first lecture, the author powerfully shows that the doctrine of 
sacramental efficacy virtually nullifies the great doctrine of media- 
tion—that it has a debasing influence in reference to the spirituality 
of religion—and that it brings souls into imminent danger. We wish 
we could do justice to this work by numerous extracts. We give the 
following :— 


“¢ Oh, observe the influence of the system—how it debases religion, lowering 
its spirituality, and resolving it into a ceremonial! The grace conveyed to you 
by baptism would seem to be a gift affecting your relative position, rather than 
exciting spiritual affections. The heart renewed from infancy needs little sorrow 
for sin. Implicit submission to ordinances justifies, while faith in Christ is @ 
minor consideration, Godliness consists far more in punctual observance of 
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positive institutes than in the habit of holy dispositions. Devotion does not so 
much consist ip mental acts as in bodily service. Dying hours, though passed 
in insensibility, may be rendered hallowed, by swallowing sacramental bread 
and wine. The gate of heaven will fly open, if the sign of the cross be on the 
brow; and the body will be secure for a glorious resurrection, if the mystic 
elements of the supper be incorporated with it. The text must be reversed: we 
are the circumcision, who honour God with bodily service, and who, instead of 
boasting in Christ Jesus, put confidence in carnal ordinances.”—p. 20. 

The second lecture is on apostolical succession. Here the author 
shows, that the proof of this lofty claim, viewed as a question of 
fact, is very inadequate—that this demand brings the claimants of the 
Anglican church into perilous rivalry with those of the papal com- 
munity—that it involves a usurpation of the rights of God and 
conscience—that it proceeds on a mistaken notion of the true charac- 
teristics of an apostolic ministry, and an apostolic church—and that 
this claim is arrogant and schismatical. 

“ Think of the wide bearings of this contrast and this contempt ;—more than 
half the worshippers of the population are uninstructed. Extend your views to 
other lands ;—see the Lutheran and the Reformed—the Presbyterian Churches 
of North Britain and the Continent—and the Congregationalists and Methodists 
and Baptists of the new world: they hold the head, they give proof of spiritual 
religion, they are truly devout, their religion sustains them in life and death ; but 
they have no apostolical succession, and the Anglican will not own kindred. 
Take a wider range ;—see the poor Chinese pondering Morrison’s version of the 
Bible, the chieftain Tzatzoe preaching to his Caffres, the people of Rarotonga 
hailing the return of their missionary Williams. See heathen converts on the 
sea and on the continent ;—idols are cast away—the savage beast becomes a 
lamb—sacred song swells on the ocean breeze, and prayer ascends on the spicy 
Indian gale :—but the apostolical succession is wanting—Morrison could convey 
no grace, Tzatzoe is an intruder into sacred things, Williams has converted 
Rarotonga and a hundred other islands to an uncovenanted church, the convert is 
not regenerate by baptism, nor can he be in the kingdom of heaven—the 
praise and the prayer reach not to heaven. IRise higher, and see the doubtful 
state of departed spirits. Owen, Howe, Baxter, were schismatic; no bishop 
imparted to Bunyan the grace of ordination ; the most that can be said of Dod- 
dridge and Watts is, that they may have been saved: the honoured names of 
Bogue and Waugh have lost their halo of brightness: retire, ye spirits, before 
the men on whom episcopal hands have been laid! ye were but ministers by 
whom hundreds believed, and thousands were instructed—but these have im- 
parted the grace of the sacraments !”—pp. 44, 45. 

** The Call to ‘ Hear the Church’ examined,” is an introductory 
discourse delivered by Mr. Ely, first at an ordination in his own 
town, and then at Lynn. On both occasions he was requested to 
print it, and we are happy he has complied ; for within the space of 
a three penny tract of twenty-four pages, we have an able exposure 
of the arrogant claims of his high church neighbour, Dr. Hook. We 
sincerely hope it may have a wide circulation, and that it will counter- 
act some of the mischief which we fear has resulted from the extended 
publication of that gentleman’s notorious sermon before the Queen. 

We can assure our readers that Mr. Ely’s pamphlets, like the 
preceding volumes, will fully repay perusal, and we cordially re- 
commend them to the notice of our readers. 

J. H. 


N.S. VOL. III. Dd 
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The Life and Times of the Rev. George Whitefield, M.A. By 
Robert Philip. 8vo. pp. 588. With a Portrait.—G. Virtue, 
London. 

WE owe an apology to Mr. Philip for having so long delayed to 

notice this a. which we have read with deep interest and great, 

though certainly not unmixed pleasure. A life of George Whitefield, 
whom we are disposed to regard, as, without exception, the greatest 
preacher of modern times, was certainly a desideratum—for the brief 
and imperfect memoir by Gillies was far from being worthy of his 
name. But we are not quite satisfied with the manner in which 

Mr. Philip has accomplished the task, and after having waited, 

years not a few, in expectation of his long announced, if not promised 

volume, we must confess that we felt some degree of disappointment 
at the peculiar mode in which he has executed a work so long under 
his hands. We approve of the principle he has adopted of making 

Whitefield, in a great measure, his own biographer, by extracting 

the materials of his life ‘‘ chiefly from his own pen ;” though we do 

not see the propriety of inscribing on the title page the words of 

Agrippa to Paul when arraigned before him—‘ Thou art permitted 

to speak for thyself.” Mr. Philip’s style of writing is not always in 

the best taste, though not destitute of merit on the score of vigour 
and point. It is concise, sententious, and forcible; nor should we 
quarrel with it for being homely and familiar, if it were less de- 
formed by puns, quibbles, and conceits. We regret this the more, 
because Mr. Philip has given sufficient proof that he can write well, 
in the appropriate and expressive phrase of genuine Saxon- English. 
The qualities in which his style is chiefly deficient, are the grave 
decorum and dignified propriety suitable to the departments of his- 
tory and ecclesiastical biography. He intermingles too much of 
mere gossip with the thread of his narrative, and treats his hero with 
unceremonious freedom. After all, we do not so strongly object to 
his adopting “‘ his own way of telling the facts of (Whitefield’s) per- 
sonal history,” as we do to his mixing up with these, facts concern- 
ing other persons, and sometimes even the facts of his onn personal 
history.* We can admire the quaint simplicity of some biographical 
writers of the old English school, though mixed with an occasional 
infusion of personal vanity, but we do not regard themas fit to be taken 
for models. With the philosophy of Whitefield’s life, Mr. Philip does 
not profess to meddle, but we see no reason why his work should be 
restricted to a mere ‘* mass of facts,” even though they may be 

“* instructive facts.” At all events, it should have been limited to 

the facts of ‘* Whitefield’s Life and Times,”’ as the professed object of 

the writer was to make him known to the public.+ 

We must neat against Mr. Philip’s mode of quoting Scripture 
in the way of parody and mere verbal accommodation. The follow- 
ing may serve as a specimen of our meaning: “ Wesley, until he saw 
how ‘ the Spirit moved on the face’ of these meetings, (for prayer,) 

was tenacious of every thing relating to clerical order,” &c., p. 76. 

* He apologises for a digression of this kind introduced at p. 406, by quoting 


a “‘ climax ofo/d Fuller,” but we cannot admit the force of his apology. 
+ Preface. 
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But the following words, addressed to the managers of the Con- 
nexion of Lady Huntingdon, are an imitation, or rather a direct 
adoption of the apostolical style, which appears to us quite unwar- 
rantable :—‘‘ I charge them ‘ before God and the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and the elect ai and many witnesses,’ to make Cheshunt 
(college) what the Countess and Whitefield intended and antici- 
pated !” p. 489.* The whole passage is a specimen of what Mr. Philip 
calls “¢ speaking out ;” but if he could not speak in a different style, 
we confess that we regret his having ‘* spoken at all.” What he 
calls *‘ my sole reason,” does not appear to us sufficient to justify the 
use of such language, even in administering faithful rebuke in a 
suitable place, and at a proper season. We must say of some other 
remarks of a similar nature, that they are liable to Mr. Philip’s own 
charge of ni ‘¢ ill-timed, and in bad taste.”” p. 127. 

The materials are certainly not arranged on the best plan, and the 
deficiency of chronological order which the mode of distribution 
adopted by the author has rendered unavoidable, is not supplied, as it 
might in part have been, by the occasional insertion of specific dates. 
The intrusion of the titles of books, from which passages are quoted, 
into the body of the text, and sometimes in the midst of a para- 
graph, has a disagreeable effect. They should be transferred to the 
bottom of the page, and references made to the particular portions 
of the work that are quoted. Throughout the entire volume, 
Mr. Philip, by omitting these references, has given the reader no 
opportunity of verifying for himself a single extract, or of readily 
obtaining farther information on any particular topic, by referring to 
the original authority. 

Notwithstanding these and some other deductions, we can assure 
our readers that we consider this work a valuable contribution to 
our rapidly increasing stores of religious biography. We rejoice to 
see a second edition announced, from which we hope some of the 
objectionable passages may have been removed. Would Mr. Philip 
be induced to undertake himself, or to commit to some literary friend 
the work of severe revision, and unsparingly to retrench whatever 
in style or expression is flippant, or in any way offensive to good 
taste, and in matter irrelevant or extraneous, he may be assured that 
his work would acquire great additional value. We hope it is 
destined to be known and distinguished as the Life of Whitefield ; 
but unless the author will resolutely call into exercise what Pope calls 

“ The last and greatest art, the art to blot,” 
he must not be surprised if, instead of becoming one of our 
standard biographical works, it should be superseded, or as he may 
think, supplanted by another. 

Having made these free and friendly remarks on Mr. Whitefield’s 
biographer, and his able and interesting production, we subjoin a 
few brief notices concerning Whitefield himself. 

If ever any uninspired preacher came in the spirit and power of 

* Mr. Philip will permit us to quote the words of Whitefield himself, ‘‘ June 
21,1748. Yesterday I made an end of revising all my journals. Alas, alas! 
in how many things have I judged and acted wrong. I have been too rash and 
hasty in giving characters of places and persons. Being fond of Scripture lan- 
guage, I have often used a style too apostolical.” 


Dd2 
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Paul, and deserved the designation apostolical, Whitefield was cer. 
tainly that man. He was essed by the God of nature, called by 
the God of providence, and eminently qualified by the God of grace 
to exert a persuasive power and commanding influence over the 
minds of his fellow men. His delight was to address ‘* multitudes, 
multitudes.” No preacher probably ever addressed so great a number 
at one time, or any number with so great effect, as he did during his 
first great campaign in London 1739-40. He commonly preached 
to as many as were computed at twenty thousand, and on one occa- 
sion he says, ‘* preached to nearly sixty thousand people in Moor- 
fields,” p. 83; but this, we confess, appears to us incredible. His 
voice must have possessed a power and compass far beyond what is 
common if it could be heard at the distance of ‘ nearly a mile.” 
But the physical exertion which he employed was very great, and 
sometimes excessive. ‘* Nature (he says) would sometimes cry out, 
‘ spare thyself,’ but when I am offermg Jesus to poor sinners, I 
cannot forbear exerting all my powers.”—p. 384. 

To him may justly be applied the language of Paul, 1 Cor. ii. 4., 
** my speech and my preaching was not with enticing words of man’s 
wisdom, but in demonstration of the Spirit and of power.” Strong 
convictions were awakened in the minds of many, deep and powerful 
impressions were made on many hearts. ‘* Words (he says,) cannot 
well express the glorious displays of divine grace which we saw, and 
heard of, and felt. All agreed that it was never seen on this ways 
before. I hope a good inroad has been made into the devil’s king- 
dom this day. Lord, not unto me, but unto thy name be all the 
glory.” p.81. Well might he glory in that which many called his 
shame, when such blessed effects were produced by the divine power 
attending his word and conveying it to the hearts of those that heard 
him. No wonder he determined to ‘ repeat that mad trick,” and 
‘** to be yet more vile. Ye scoffers mock on. I rejoice, yea and will 
rejoice.” Not only were the multitudes that flocked to hear him 
attentive, they were often ‘‘ exceedingly affected.” On one occasion, 
when preaching on Kennington Common, he says, * all stood at- 
tentive, and joined in the Psalm and the Lord’s Prayer so regularly, 
that I scarce ever preached with more quietness in a church: many 
were much affected.”—pp. 80,81. At another time—* the readi- 
ness with which the people gave, (to the collection made for the 
orphan house at Georgia) and the prayers they put up while throw- 
ing in their mites were very encouraging. ‘I think they could 
not have expressed more earnestness or taken more pains, had 
they all been to have received an alms. One sign, this, I hope, 
that the word has taken hold of their hearts,” pp. 82, 83. Dr. Col- 
man of Boston (New England) thus describes the interest excited 
and the effect produced by his preaching. ‘* Such a power and 
presence of God with a preacher, and in religious assemblies, I never 
saw before. Every day gives me fresh proof of Christ speaking 
in him. A small set of gentlemen amongst us, when they saw the 
affections of the people so moved under his preaching, would attri- 
bute it only to the force of sound and gestures; but the impressions 
on many were so lasting, and have been so transforming as to carry 
plain signatures of a divine hand going along with him,” p. 102. 
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“If (says Toplady) the absolute command over the passions of 
immense auditories be the mark of a consummate orator, he was the 
greatest of the age,” p.548. Among the elements of his ministerial 
success the chief undoubtedly was the energy of deep feeling. His 
addresses were pervaded by a tone of thrilling and impassioned 
earnestness. ‘* He believed, therefore he spoke,” ‘* Knowing the terror 
of the Lord he persuaded and besought men to be reconciled to God.” 
His eloquence was the eloquence of the heart. He preached for eter- 
nity, and acted the part ofa true christian orator whose province it is 
“not only calmly and coolly to inform the understanding, but by 

rsuasive pathetic address to move the affections and to warm the 


heart.” pp. 996, 557. 


The Apostolical Authority of the Epistle to the Hebrews: An 
Inquiry, in which the received Title of the Greek Epistle is 
vindicated against the Cavils of Objectors, ancient and modern, 
from Origen to Sir J. D. Michaelis, chiefly upon Grounds of 
internal Evidence, hitherio unnoticed : containing a compara- 
tive Analysis of the style and structure of this Epistle, and of 
the undisputed Epistles of Paul, tending to throw light upon 
their Interpretation. By the Rev. Charles Forster, B. D. Rector 
of Stisted, Essex, and one of the Six Preachers in the Cathedral 
of Christ, Canterbury.—London: Duncan, 1838. Pp. 670. 





Tue question, Who wrote the Epistle to the Hebrews? is not of 
yesterday. Of the ancients, Tertullian, Jerome, and Philastrius 
ascribed it to Barnabas, the associate and fellow-labourer of Paul ; 
Clement of Alexandria, so far as the Greek copy is concerned, and 
Origen, on report, to Luke the Evangelist; and others to Clement of 
Rome. That these different hypotheses should have become the 
subject of investigation by modern critics, cannot be matter of 
surprise ; yet, while some of the most celebrated of the German School 
have professedly gone fully into it, and of these, more than one have 
apparently treated it in a very masterly manner, nothing like cer- 
tainty can, with any degree of fairness, be said to have resulted from 
their labours. Most of them have attacked the Pauline origin of 
the Epistle, insisting upon arguments both external and internal in 
defence of the theories which they have respectively espoused ; while 
few and feeble have been the attempts made to support its anthenti- 
city as written by the Apostle. It was reserved for Professor Stuart 
of Andover, Massachussetts, U.S. first to callthe attentionof English 
readers to the high importance of the subject, and to treat it in such 
a way, both philologically, and as it respects the subject-matter of the 
Epistle, as to satisfy most of his readers, that little doubt can here- 
after reasonably be entertained respecting the fact of its having 
proceeded from the pen of Paul. 

To such the work of Mr. Forster must prove peculiarly acceptable 
—not only confirming, as it does, the positions laid down by 
Mr. Stuart, but advancing and maintaining others of primary 
importance in this great argument. The work before us, so far as 
the inquiry is concerned, was begun as far back as 1814, and after 
an interruption of several years, was resumed in 1836—the author in 
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the mean time studiously avoiding the perusal of Mr. Stuart’s work, 
in order that the public might have the advantage of the results of 
investigations undertaken and prosecuted altogether independent of 
each other. The coincidence of these results is very striking and 
satisfactory ; and the question may fairly be said to have been 
finally settled. 

The external and historical branch of the inquiry is soon disposed 
of, being reducible within a very narrow compass; and it is shown 
that the proofs drawn from this source decidedly preponderate in 
favour of the received title. It is on the internal or critical proofs 
that the author places his main dependence, in the treatment of which 
he shows himself a master in this species of argument, and adduces 
such an overwhelming mass of minute and carefully adjusted 
evidence, that one should imagine it impossible for any person, not 
determined obstinately to shut his eyes against the light, to refuse 
submission to its force. The introduction consists of an interesting 
investigation and refutation of the arguments advanced by Prof. 
Michaelis against Paul’s being the author of the Greek Epistle, 
The body of the work consists of fourteeen sections, devoted to the 
discussion of points of verbal criticism, and the identities of phrase- 
ology observable between the Epistle in question and the undisputed 
Epistles of Paul. The author first shows an identity of manner in 
the use of peculiar words such as dywy, ameycéyopat, apiddpyupoc, 
dovreia, dporoyia, &c. He then exhibits in full, tables of the texts in 
which such identity occurs, with their parallel verbal dependencies ; 
tables of words occasionally occurring elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment, but in the manner or the frequency of their occurrence, pecu- 
liar to the Epistle to the Hebrews, and the acknowledged writings of 
the Apostle; after which, he examines some leading parallel 
passages, and the use of favourite words in a very interesting and 
conclusive manner. To one of the peculiar characteristics of Paul’s 
style particular attention is paid—what the author calls, his going 
off ata word. By this is meant a species of digression, or turning 
aside from the subject, on the occurrence of some particular word, 
abandoning the train of thought, and entering upon a parenthetic 
sentence, in which that word is the prevailing term. Examples 
occur in the use of savour, 2 Cor. ii. 14.3; epistle, iii. 1.5 vail, 
iii. 12.; house, Heb. iii. 2.; voice, speaketh, shook, xii. 13—29.; 
subject, 1 Cor. xv. 27. &c. The identity of manner in Panl’s use of 
the paronomasia, or play upon words, is next taken up, and a collee- 
tion ofstriking instances is given. Quotations and modes of 
quotation from the Old Testament are then investigated and shown to 
be identical; and special use is made of a phenomenon clearly 
discoverable in the Pauline Epistles and that to the Hebrews: viz. 
key-texts, or the regular and orderly recurrence, at certain intervals, 
generally towards the beginning, the middle, and the end of each 
epistle, of the same words and ideas, serving at once as indexes both 
to the main subject, and to the subordinate topics, and as landmarks 
of their return. Of these also numerous examples are adduced, and 
admirably applied. To the whole are added tables of parallel topics; 
of the await Acyopuéva in the Epistle to the Hebrews, and in the 

undisputed Epistles of Paul; and of Pauline words, occurring in 
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more than one Epistle, and not occurring in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. 

The work is the result of much patient research and accurate 
investigation ; it discovers a high degree of critical acumen; and 
abounds in matter deeply interesting to every biblical student. We 
repeat our conviction, that the question has been brought to a final 
determination ; and tender our thanks to the author for the eminent 
service he has rendered to interests of divine truth. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
WORKS IN THE PRESS, OR IN PROGRESS. 

The Rev. Henry Woodward, of Fethard Tip, Ireland, has nearly ready for 
publication, a duodecimo Volume of Lectures to be entitled “‘ The Shunamite.” 

In Two thick Vols. 8vo. by John Morison, D.D., a work to be entitled, The 
Fathers and Founders of the London Missionary Society, consisting of Three 
Parts. Part I. The Influence of Methodism on the Spirit of Modern Missions, 
Part II. Historical Notices of the several Protestant Missions, Part II]. An 
Authentic Account of the Origin of the London Missionary Society: with 
Memoirs of the several devoted men who gave birth to that noble enterprize of 
Christian benevolence. The Work will be embellished by highly- finished Por- 
traits of those who stood forward with the greatest prominence in rearing this 
monument of Christian zeal ; and will be published by Messrs. Fisher and Co., 
in about 8 to 10 Monthly Parts, 3s. each ; the First Purt will appear immediately. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES, 
AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE MEETING OF THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 

Tue ninth Annual Assembly of the Union will be held, D. V. in the Library, 

Blomfield Street, Finsbury Circus, on Tuesday morning, the 7th of May. 

The Rev. Toomas Rarries, D.D., L.L.D., of Liverpool, has kindly con- 
sented to preside on the occasion. 

Delegations from America, Scotland, and Wales, are appointed, and the 
attendance of these honoured “ Messengers of the Churches” is confidently 
expected. 

he Committee earnestly request the various county and other district Asso- 
ciations to nominate delegates, both ministers and lay brethren, to represent 
them at the assembly, and to promote the affectionate communion and counsels 
of the season. 

Anxious to promote at this peculiar juncture the most numerous attendance of 
their brethren, to unite in the deliberations of love and peace, and to strengthen 
each other’s hands, the Committee are taking measures to obtain christian 
hospitalities for all ministers of churches connected with the Union, who may be 
disposed to visit the metropolis during the second week of May, to whom such 
accommodations may be acceptable. Of the arrangements on this subject, 
further and timely explanation will be given. 

The annual meeting of the Colonial Missionary Society, in connection with 
the Congregational Union, will be held on Friday morning, May 10th. The 
Committee of the Union intend to provide a dinner on that day in the Congre- 
gational Library, to which they respectfully invite all the Delegates and Secre- 
taries of Associations and Tutors of our Theological Institutions, that an oppor- 
tunity for further affectionate intercourse and conference may be secured. The 
arrangements will be subsequently explained. 

On Monday afternoon, May 6th, an open meeting of the Committee will 
be held at the Library for preparatory prayer, conference, and arrangement, 
at which the Committee hope that delegates and other brethren connected 
with the Union, who may have arrived in town, will be good enough to 
attend, by which the business of the following day may be greatly facilitated. 
To assemble at 4 o’clock, p.m. precisely. 

We are happy to announce that the first volume of “ The Historical Memorials 
of the Independents, by Benjamin Hanbury, Esq.,” is now completed, and will 
be published in a few days. 


FIFTH SERIES OF THE CONGREGATIONAL LECTURE. 


Our readers will learn with satisfaction that the Rev. Joun Pye Smiru,D.D. 
and Fellow of the Geological Society, will deliver, D. V. at the Congregational 
Library, Blomfield Street, Finsbury Circus, a course of Eight Lectures on 
“ Revelution and Geology, or the relations between the Holy Scriptures and some 
parts of Geological Science.” The Series will commence on Tuesday Evening, 
March 12th, at half-past 6 o’clock, and will be continued as indicated in the 
following Syllabus. 

ecTURE I.— Tuesday, March 12th. 

Proposal of the subject.—Nature of Geological studies—How they should 
be pursued.—Assumption that certain Geological doctrines are at variance with 
the testimony of the Bible.—Of such discrepancy there are semblances.— 
Principles upon which the inquiry ought to be conducted.—All truth must 
be consistent.—Criteria of truth in its various departments.—No class of 
evidence should be suppressed or tortured in order to produce agreement with 
any other.—Objects of investigation.—Study of the dependent universe sub- 
ordinate to the knowledge of the First Cause, and the homage due to Him, 
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Lecture I1.— Thursday, March 14th. 

Enumeration of principal facts which we regard as ascertained, concerning 
the structure and the antiquity of the earth. 

Lectures ITI and [1V.— Tuesday, March 19th, and Thursday, March 21st. 

Particulars in which some of those facts appear to be contradicted by the 
declarations, direct or implied, of the Scriptures. 1. The immense antiquity 
ascribed to the earth, and the succession of living creatures upon it. 2. Re- 
jecting the notion of the prevalence of a chaotic fluid, enveloping the earth 
immediately before its being prepared for the habitation of man and contem- 
porary living creatures. 3. Denying that the heavenly bodies were brouglit 
into existence upon the fourth day. 4. Affirming that animated nature, both 
vegetable and animal, proceeded from different points of creation upon the 
surface of the earth, in opposition to the belief of one universal centre of created 
life. 5. Maintaining the dominion of death over all animated beings upon the 
earth, in all the past periods. 6. Questions connected with the historical fact of 
the deluge. 

Lecrures V. and VI.—Twesday, Murch 26th, and Thursday, March 28th. 

Examination of various methods which have been proposed to surmount 
these difficulties —Absolute denial of the facts alleged.—Prohibition of inquiry. 
—Asserting that, in these points, the Mosaic narrative involves a condescension 
to the erroneous belief of the time.—Attributing to the term day a signification 
of indefinite and very long duration.—That ail the phenomena may be referred 
to the interval between the creation of man and the deluge.—That, in addition 
to operations during that interval, the action of the deluge itself supplies the 
requisite secondary causes. 

Lecture VII. — Tuesday, April 2nd. 

An exposition of the idioms of Scripture, from which the author conceives, 
that without any violence done to the fair meaning of language, it is shown 
that there is no real discordance ; but that the facts in science which are objected 
to, and the testimony of Scripture, are in harmony with each other. 

Lectrurr VIII.— Thursday, April 4th. 

Concluding observations, on the duty of all who have the opportunity, to 
acquire such an acquaintance with this class of subjects as will be a protection 
to their own faith and piety, and may enable them to inform others: and on the 
subserviency of all physical knowledge to general usefulness, to moral discipline, 
and to the honour of our adorable Creator, Sovereign, and Saviour. 


FORMATION OF A SECOND CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH IN THE 
CITY OF DURHAM. 

On Tuesday evening, the 15th of January, a public service was held in Fram- 
wellgate Chapel, Durham, for the formation of a Congregational Church in that 
place. The Rev. A. Jack of North Shields, preached an appropriate sermon on 
Isaiah lvi. 6and 7. The Rev. A. Reid of Neweas:le, briefly explained the cir- 
cumstances under which the new interest was begun, and read testimonials on 
behalf of those who were united in church fellowship, from the church in Clay- 

th, Durham, and the church in Barnard Castle. The Rev. S. Watkinson of 

onkwearmouth, then commended the newly formed church to God in solemn 
lg The ordinance of the Lord's Supper was afterwards attended to, the 

v. R. Thomson of Staindross, presiding. Addresses having been given by the 
Rev. J. W. Richardson of Sunderland, and the Rev. J. Harper of Alstone, the 
services were closed with prayer, by the Rev. J. Kelsey of South Shields. The 
Rev. R. Forsaith of Highbury College, who has for some time supplied at Fram- 
wellgate Chapel, the Rev. D. D. Evans of Gateshead, and the Rev. E. Davies 
of Low Row, assisted in the engagements of the evening. 

Framwellgate Chapel was originally opened as a place of worship for the Pro- 
testant Dissenters nearly fifty years ago. About eighteen years since it was 
closed, and the congregation meeting in it, joined the congregation in Claypath, 
both being at that time in a feeble state. After the removal of the Rev. Dr. 
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Matheson to Wolverhampton, circuinstances connected with the appointment of 
his successor, induced a considerable number to withdraw from the church and 
congregation in Claypath, and to re-open the old chapel in Framwellgate. The 
population of Durham, and its neighbourhood, having greatly increased within 
the last few years, and the means of evangelical instruction not having increased 
with the population, this additional place of worship is acknowledged to have 
been much needed. The congregations ever since the commencement of the 
interest have been very encouraging, and good it is confidently believed has been 
done. May it be the presage of permanent and extensive usefulness. 

The Rev. John Kelsey, late of Sleaford, Lincolnshire, has accepted an invita- 
tion from the Congregational Church, South Shields, and has entered upon his 
stated labours there. 


THE CASE OF WHARF ROAD CHAPEL, CIRENCESTER. 


The Rev. Jerome Clapp requests us to inform our readers that he is preparing 
for publication, a brief account of the effort which was made a few years since to 
form an Independent interest in Cirencester—of the plans adopted in the erection 
of the chapel, and the causes of its present dilapidated state. This account of the 
stewardship of the building committee he thinks they owe to themselves, — to the 
public who entrusted them with their money, and still more to the success of the 
appeal, which appeared in our last Magazine. In the mean time however, to 
prevent any misconception, he begs to state — 

1. That the chapel property at present, far exceeds in value the subscriptions 
of the public. The loss to the amount of £700. falling upon one person. 

2. That the nove] roof was sanctioned by the committee, including ministers 
and laymen from neighbouring towns upon pledges and contracts which, as 
trustees of public money more than justified them in adopting it; the breach how- 
ever of which frustrated all their efforts and exposed them and their plans to 
obloquy amongst the ill-informed. 

3. That all the contracts were most carefully drawn—the litigation threatened 
for 18 months, being only on an account for repairs, the claim of which would have 
been only equalled in absurdity by its acknowledgment. 

4. That the attempt to form a Religious Society was attended with a remark- 
able measure of success, interrupted only by the incompleteness of the chapel 
and the inability of the party who had previously advanced the money to under- 
take the responsibility of enforcing the contract by law. 

5. That on the request for aid from the County Association a committee was 
appointed, who having drawn up a resolution expressing the kindest sympathy 
with those so deeply injured, proceeded to immediate efforts for the revival of 
the cause. They have made their appeal to the christian public, and Mr. Clapp 
hopes that these brief remarks will tend to its success, by removing any possible 
hesitation arising from the former disappointment, to intrust their donations to 
his esteemed friends, the Rev. John Burder, and Samuel Mailing, Esq. of Stroud, 
iwo of the most active trustees. 


ORDINATIONS. 


On Wednesday, September 12, 1838 ; Mr. John S. Bright, late of Highbury 
College, was publicly recognized as the Pastor of the Church and Congregation 
assembling in Union Chapel, Luton, Beds. The Rev. D. Gould, of Dunstable, 
commenced with reading the Scriptures and prayer. The Rev. W. Upton, of 
St. Albans, described the nature of a christian church. The questions were pro- 
posed by the Rev. J. Hale, of Chesham: and the ordination prayer was offered 
hy the Rev. J. W. Wayne, of Hitchin.--The Rev. Dr. Halley, of Highbury, 
then delivered an affectionate and impressive charge from Col. iv, 17. “ And say 
to Archippus,” &c. There was a large attendance of ministers from the neigh- 
bourhood, who manifested a kind and fraternal disposition towards the pastor and 
his flock. It is likewise due to the niinisterial friends to state, that through their 
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judgment in conducting the several parts which they kindly undertook, the 
congregation was saved from the fatigue and weariness of a protracted service. 


On Wednesday, Oct. 10, the Rev. James Spong, of Newport Pagnel College, 
was ordained pastor over the Congregational Church, assembling at Yardley 
Hastings Chapel, Northamptonshire. On theeyening previous, a preparatory 
sermon was delivered by the excellent and highly*esteemed minister of Bedford, 
the Rev. Samuel Hillyard. The Rev. — Davis, of Wellingboro’, commenced the 
solemn services of the day by reading the Scriptures and prayer ; the Rev. Josiah 
Bull, M.A., Classical Tutor of Newport Pagnel College, in an introductory 
address of peculiar interest, explained the principles of dissent, and the nature of 
church government as recognized in the Scriptures ; the Rev. G. B. Phillips, of 
Ilarrold, proposed the usual questions ; the Rev. T. P. Bull, Theological Tutor 
of the above College, offered up the ordination prayer ; and the Rev. Edward 
Mannering, of London, delivered a valuable, affectionate, and impressive 
charge, founded on the 1 Chron. xxii. 16, ‘* Arise, and be doing, and the Lord 
bewith thee.” In the evening, after the Rev. Joseph Johnson, of Farnham, Surrey, 
had conducted the devotional services, the Rev. James Hill, of Oxford, preached 
an excellent discourse, distinguished equally for its great faithfulness and sim- 
plicity. About thirty ministers from the surrounding towns were present. The con- 
gregations attending both services were very numerous, and a delightful, and it 
is to be hoped permanent impression was produced by the hallowed and deeply 
solemn exercises of the day. 

The public recognition of the Rev. James Mirams, formerly Missionary in 
Berbice, as pastor of the Independent Church and Congregation at Esher Street 
Chapel, Kennington, took place on Wednesday, the 7th November, 1838. 

The Rev. William Jarrett, late of Sydney, N.S. W. commenced the morning 
service by reading and prayer; the Rev. O. T. Dobbin, B.A., of Arundel, deli- 
vered a lucid and elaborate discourse, in exposition and defence of congre- 


gational principles. The usual questions to the church and pastor were pro- 

posed by the Rev. T. Jackson, of Stockwell; the Rev. Dr. Henderson, of 

Highbury College, (Mr. Mirams’ tutor,) offered the recognition prayer; the 
: , | y 


Rev. G. Clayton, of Walworth, gave a faithful and affectionate charge to the 
minister, and the Rev. E. Davis (Baptist), of Lambeth, concluded. In the 
evening, the Rev. H. Richard, of Malborough Chapel, introduced the service ; 
the Rev. Thomas Binney preached to the church and congregation, explaining 
and enforcing their obligations as “ fellow helpers to the truth ;” and the Rev. J. 
Hyatt, of Shadwell, concluded. ‘The services of the day were of a highly inter- 
esting character, and it is hoped their influence will be permanently and extensively 
beneficial. 

On Wednesday, the 26th of December, the Rev. John Ward, formerly of 
Kilmarnock, Scotland, was recognized as Pastor of the Congregational Church 
in Hexham, Northumberland. The Rev. James Smith, of Haydon Bridge, began 
the service An introductory discourse, explanatory of the principles of dissent, 
was preached by the Rev. Alexander Reid, of Newcastle. A suitable address 
to the pastor and people on their reciprocal duties, was delivered by the Rev. 
Archibald Jack, of North Shields. The morning service was concluded by the 
Rev. D. D. Evans, of Gateshead. In the evening, after a social tea party, ap- 
propriate addresses were delivered by the Rev. Messrs. Richardson, of Sunder- 
land, Reid, of Newcastle, Wright, of Southampton, Lumsden, of Glasgow, and 
Jack, of North Shields. It was felt by all who were present to be very gratifying, 
that this church, after having been for some years without a pastor, has at length 
obtained one, who has entered upon his ministry under the most auspicious cir- 
cumstances. May his labours be eminently blessed of God! 


Jan. 1, 1839, Mr. Thomas Maund, from the vicinity of Hereford, was 
ordained pastor of the Congregational church at Stonehouse, in the borough of 
Stroud. The following ministers took part, in the service. Mr. Rees, of Chal- 
ford, the introductory prayer; Mr. Jones, of Rodborough, asked the usual 
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questions, and received the confession of faith from the ordained minister ; Mr 
Burder gave the charge, and also delivered the introductory discourse, Mr. 
Clapp, who had been appointed to that service, having been prevented at- 
tending by illness; Mr. Martin offered the ordination prayer; Mr. Newman 
of Shortwood, preached to the people in the evening; Messrs. Woodman, 
Cousins, Dorney, Webb, Collins, Preece, and Roberts, were also engaged rh 
the religious services of the day. as 

On Wednesday, the 16th of January, the Rev. Henry Douglass, late of 
Rotherham College, was ordained to the Pastoral office, over the church and 
congregation assembling in Claypath Chapel, Durham. The services of the day 
were commenced by the Rev. J. W. Richardson, of Sunderland, who read the 
Scriptures and engaged in prayer. The Rev. A. Reid, of Newcastle, preached 
an introductory discourse on Purity of Communion. The Rev. S. Watkinson, 
of Monkwearmouth, asked the usual questions, to which suitable answers were 
returned by the young minister. The ordination prayer was then offered up by 
the Rev. A. Jack, of North Shields, and the Rev. W. H. Stowell, Theological 
Tutor of Rotherham College, gave the charge from Col. iv. 17, In the evening, 
the Rev. J. Parsons, of York, preached the sermon to the church and congrega- 
tion, from Acts v.14. The services were numerously attended, and the hope 
was frequently expressed in the course of the day, that peace and prosperity may 
ever rest on this part of our Zion. 


On Thursday, January 3ist., a solemn and interesting service was held in 
Lee Croft Chapel, Sheffield, for the public recognition of the Rev. W. B. 
Landells, as the Pastor of the church meeting in that place of worship. The 
reading of the Scriptures and opening prayer were conducted in a peculiarly 
impressive and touching manner, by the Rev. F. Dixon, who had been com- 
pelled by severe personal affliction to resign the pastoral charge, which he had 
sustained in the same church for nearly forty years. A Discourse (distinguished 
for its beautiful simplicity and its elaborate research) on the ancient discipline of 
the Catholic church was then delivered by the Rev. W. H. Stowell, Theological 
Tutor of Massbro’ College. Mr. Landells read a lucid and satisfactory state- 
ment of the difficulties with which he had to struggle in maintaining the scrip- 
tural principles of church order at the chapel from which he had recently 
retired, and of the circumstances by which he had been led to receive and to 
accept the invitation of the Pastorate, at Lee Croft. The members of the church 
having publicly signified their choice of Mr. L. to be their Pastor, and Mr. L. 
having in like manner renewed his acceptance of their call, the Rev. Thomas 
Smith, A. M. Classical Tutor of Massbro’ College, gave a faithful and instructive 
address to the church on their duties to their minister and to the general cause 
of Christ. In the absence of the Rev. James Boden, the senior Independent 
Minister in Sheffield, who was detained at home by the severity of the cold, the 
concluding prayer was offered by the Rev. Mr. Docker, of Westmelton. The 
Rev. Messrs. J. A. Miller, C. Larom, and Mr. Pritchett, of Massbro’ College, 
also took part in the engagements of the morning. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c. 


Favours have been received from the Rev. Drs. Hoppus—Bennett—Vaughan— 
Clunie— Henderson—and J. P. Smith— Rev. Messrs. J. Robinson—R. 
Ainslie—T. Timpson—T. O. Dobbin—J. S. Bright—J. Morison—J. Frost 
—W.D. Landells—J. Clapps—A. Wells—A. Reid—G. B. Kidd—J. Bruce. 


Also from Messrs. Joshua Wilson —John Wilks—S.—A Constant Reader. 


Several articles are necessarily deferred until our next. 





